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N several industrial centers the 
demands of the labor unions, and 
the strikes, conflicts, boycotts, etc., 

i] which have attended the efforts 

to improve the condition of the 

employed, have caused unusual unrest 
among the employers and_a general ten- 
dency to oppose combination to combina- 
tion. Capital has been organizing for 
different purposes, but now it is organizing 
to resist the unions. Employers’ associa- 
tions have been formed in New York, 
Chicago, Omaha, Denver, and elsewhere, 
in some places for purely defensive pur- 
poses, in others for offensive as well. A 
national employers’ association has been 
proposed, though the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, under its present ad- 
ministration, is making war on aggres- 
sive unionism one of its chief objects. 
The idea, as yet but vaguely formulated, 
is to have employers’ trade unions to cope 
with the workmen’s trade unions, and 
national capitalistic federations to cope 
with the American Federation of Labor 
and similar bodies. 

This interesting and notable movement 
has already. produced several ‘sub-tenden- 
cies. Although the features most strongly 
objected to in labor organization are sym- 
pathetic strikes, boycotts, discrimination 
against non-union men and repudiation of 
agreements, some of these employers’ 
organizations have already adopted these 
identical methods of defense or offense. 
They boyeott employers who “recognize” 
unions and agree to employ none but union 
men. They resort to threats and intimi- 
dation, and in one case at least they have 
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tried to compel an employer to repudiate 
an agreement with his employees. 

Conservative newspapers like the New 
York Times and Journal of Commerce 
and the Chicago Evening Post have se- 
verely condemned these methods, and 
pointed out that the employers who resort 
to them read themselves out of court and 
prove the insincerity of their professions 
with regard to labor and the interests of 
the third party, the public. It is hardly 
necessary to argue the proposition that 
what is wrongful or objectionable in labor 
unions can not be commendable or even 
pardonable in capital unions. 

One of the piquant incidents of this 
battle of organizations is the turning of 
the tables upon the conibined employers 
with respect to the injunction. For years 
organized labor has denounced “govern- . 
ment by injunction” as the iniquitous 
device of corporation lawyers.. Nw it is 
beginning to employ the injunction as a 
shield (or sword) against the employers. 
At Omaha and Denver judges have 
granted to unions injunctions as radical 
and drastic as any ever obtained by cor- 
porations against labor. The Omaha in- 
junction, for example, enjoined the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association from “threatening 
to injure the business or person of any 
employer of members of cross-complain- 
ant’s union or member of labor union, or 
any person who may employ or desire to 
employ such union men, or from refusing 
to sell commodities and supplies of mer- 
chandise to employers of such union labor 
and from discriminating against such 
persons in the prices charged for any such 
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commodities.” Other clauses of this re- 
markable injunction prohibited the em- 
ployers from importing workmen into the 
city or the state, and even from applying 
to the courts for injunctions, “in pursu- 
ance of any existing plan to destroy labor 
organizations or under any similar or new 
arrangement or plan.” Of course, what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der, and the kind of injunctions habitually 
issued against labor will be available to 
unions as against employers “conspiring” 
to injure and interfere with the legitimate 
activities of trade unions. It will not 
require many injunctions of the Omaha 
sort to effect a reductio ad absurdum of 
the practice. 

The serious phases of the labor situation 
—the multiplicity of strikes, the extreme 
assertion of the legal right to refuse to 
work with non-union workmen, the fre- 
quent use of the boycott, the disorder and 
violation of law accompanying industrial 
disputes—are impressing thoughtful men 
more and more with the necessity of dis- 
covering a solution of the great problem. 
Arbitration is growing in favor, several 
branches of the National Civic Federation 
having been organized, and profit-sharing 
by means of stock distribution among the 
employees of corporations is earnestly dis- 
cussed. It is, however, easy to exaggerate 
the gravity of the crisis. There are many 
hopeful indications in the situation, and 
an improvement in the relations of em- 
ployer and employed is confidently pre- 
dicted by the more impartial observers. 
Strength will bring a sense of responsibil- 
ity and conservatism, and combination is 
more likely to promote peace than strife. 

a 
Socialism and the American State 

In these days of social unrest and agi- 
tation of industrial and constitutional 
problems, the influence of new ideas and 
tendencies reaches even the conservative 
strata of the community. Propositions 
that would have appeared radical in the 
last decade are now regarded with tolera- 
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tion if not with sympathy. - Public owner- 
ship of public utilities, for example, is 
declared to be entirely compatible with the 
principles of free industry; not many 
years ago it was vehemently denounced 
as un-American and socialistic. Various 
forms of compulsion and regulation in the 
domain of industry are. now discussed 
seriously for the first time. 

An opinion recently rendered by the 
highest court of Massachusetts in response 
to a series of questions framed by the 
legislature of that state, has attracted 
considerable attention. Is “municipal 
trading” constitutional? Have cities the 
power to establish coalyards. for the pur- 
pose, not of realizing a profit, but of 
relieving the poor and supplying a neces- 
sary of life at reasonable prices? If not, 
may the legislature confer this power 
upon municipal governments? These 
were the leading inquiries formally ad- 
dressed to the supreme court of Massachu- 
setts. The answer of the judges is not 
without significance. They hold (one of 
them dissenting) that, while money can 
not be raised or expended by government 
except for a public use, under certain 
conditions the government may constitute 
itself an agent for the relief of the com- 





RACE SUICIDE IN FRANCE 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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munity, and money expended for such 
relief would be expended for a public use. 
The supply of fuel might be so small that 
people would be unable to supply them- 
selves through private enterprise; in such 
circumstances it is proper for govern- 
mental agencies to engage in “trading.” 
What is said about fuel applies, presuma- 
bly, to any other necessary of existence. 

But under normal conditions, accord- 
ing to the Massachusetts supreme court, 
the state can not constitutionally under- 
take the conduct of any business in its 
nature competitive. In the words of the 
“ opinion : 


“Until within a few years it generally 
has been conceded,‘not only that it would 
not be a public use of money for the gov- 
ernment to expend it in the establishment 
of stores and shops for the purpose of 
carrying on a business of manufacturing 
or selling goods in competition with indi- 
viduals, but also that it would be perver- 
sion of the function of- government for 
the state to enter as a competitor in the 
field of industrial enterprise with a view 
either to the profit that could be made 
through the income to be derived from 
the business, or to the indirect gain that 
might result to the purchasers if prices 
were reduced by government competition.” 


Of late, continues the court, the prin- 
ciples of collectivism have indeed made 
much headway among the American peo- 
ple, but it will not be contended that the 
industrial system or order so designated 
is possible under the present constitution 
of Massachusetts and of the United States. 
Those who believe in socialism must first 
secure changes in the organic law that 
would permit invasion by the state or its 
agents, the municipalities, into the domain 
of competitive industry. 

The court is careful to distinguish be- 
tween ordinary business and such as 
requires the exercise of governmental 
functions—for example, the distribution 
of water, gas, and electricity, which in- 
volves the use of the public streets and 
the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain. The same principle will apply 
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to railroads, telegraphs, and telephones, 
and other “public utilities.” 

The Massachusetts opinion has been 
commended and welcomed by the con- 
servative elements, but the radicals have 
no apparent reason for dissatisfaction 
with it. What a distance we have trav- 
ersed since the rejection of the income 
tax! 

or 
A “Monroe Doctrine” for the Near East 

In international as in national and 
individual life self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. Our Monroe doctrine is 
not in any sense deducible from what is 
called “the law of nations,” but neither 
does it violate that body of principles and 
rules. It is simply outside and indepen- 
dent of accepted doctrines, resting on 
might. The colonization of Central and 
South America would, it is believed, en- 
danger the integrity and tranquillity of the 
United States, and hence the warning to 
the European powers. Whether American 
safety and peace really require the enforce- 
ment of the Monroe policy is a question 
which the people of this republic must 
determine for themselves. The nation 
which sees fit to challenge that doctrine, 
not theoretically but practically, thereby 
invites war. 

These considerations apply to the proc- 
lamation by Great Britain of a sort of 
“Monroe doctrine” over the Persian Gulf 
—a recent event which startled Europe 
and which is supposed to have grown out 
of the complications in the Near and Far 
East. Both Russia and Germany have for 
years striven to extend their political and 
commercial interests in Persia, especially 
in the gulf cities. A project which has 
excited much interest is the so-called Bag- 
dad Railway—a line which is-to run from 
Alexandretta via Aleppo to Koweit on the 
Persian Gulf. The ostensible purpose of 
the promoters of this scheme is to develop 
the resources of Asia.Minor, particularly 
of Mesopotamia; but the control of the 
enterprise would be in German hands, and 
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the suspicion in England and Russia is 
that Emperor William really aims at se- 
curing political predominance in Persia 
and in the gulf. French and Turkish 
interests are rep- 
resented in the 
syndicate which 
proposes to build 
this railway, but 
the scheme is es- 
sentially German. 
Great Britain has 
been invited to be- 
come a party to 
the enterprise, but 
the government 
yielding to press 
and popular oppo- 
sition has declined 
the invitation. 
The success of the 
scheme is re- 
garded as doubt- 
ful. 

But the agitation over it, coupled with 
the Manchurian incident (now closed, but 
likely to be revived at any time, since 
Russia has no real intention of retiring 
from Manchuria), has prompted the 
British government to announce a virtual 
protectorate over the Persian Gulf. With 
the “development” of Asia Minor and 
Persia by commercial syndicates, Russian, 
German, or Turkish, England does not 
propose to interfere. But she has declared 
that she should regard the establishment 
of a naval base or a fortified post in the 
Persian Gulf by any foreign power as a 
serious menace to her interests, and would 
resist it with all the means at her disposal: 
This claim to supremacy in the gulf is 
not based on territorial interests. Lord 
Lansdowne, the foreign secretary, ex- 
plained the announcement as follows: 
“So far as the navigation of the Persian 
Gulf was concerned Great Britain held a 
position different from that of the other 
powers both because it was owing to 
British enterprise and expenditure of life 
and money that the gulf was now open 
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to the commerce of the world and because 
the protection of the sea route to India 
necessitated British predominance in the 
gulf.” 

This bold and decisive reservation is 
directed against Russia quite as much as 
against Germany, and while these powers - 
have been regarded as rivals in the Near 
East, England’s moral coup is calculated 
to give them a certain community of inter- 
est. In the Far East they are already 
allies, Germany having stated that the 
Manchurian and North China controversy 
did not concern her. The Persian ques- 
tion will draw them even more closely 
together, notwithstanding the Russo- 
French alliance, and the result can not 
fail to affect the whole diplomatic 
situation. 

So far neither Russia nor Germany has 
taken formal notice of Great Britain’s 
new doctrine. It is supposed, however, 
that it will inevitably strengthen Russia’s 
determination to retain Manchuria and 
intrench herself in the Pacific. Russia’s 
promise to withdraw from Manchuria is 
not unconditional. She distinctly stated 
that “the action of other powers” might 
necessitate a change of plans. That actior 
need not have China for its scene. 


ipsa” 
The Russian Massacre and Anti-Semitism 


Over twenty years ago there were serious 
anti-Jewish riots in the Russian “Pale of 
Settlements,” the few provinces of West- 
ern, Southern, and Little Russia, and Po- 
land, in which the millions of Russia’s 
Jewish subjects are confined or cooped up 
by law. Bloodshed, pillage, robbery, out- 
rage of all sorts attended these disorders, 
and they caused a heavy emigration of 
the victims. It is probable that a million 
Jews have left Russia since, and largely 
on account of those disturbances. 

The recent massacre at Kishineff, in the 
government of Bessarabia, surpassed in 
savagery, brutality, and ferocity any of 
the riots of the early eighties. The im- 
mediate cause of the tragedy was the 
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circulation by anti-Semitic papers of an 
infamous story of ritual murder in con- 
nection with the celebration of Passover 
by the Jews of Kishineff. There were, of 
course, other and more general causes— 
racial antipathy, the systematic persecu- 
tion of the Jews by the rabid and reaction- 
ary press, the denial by the government to 
them of the elementary rights of citizen- 
ship—the right of living anywhere within 
the empire, the right to own agricultural 
land and to live in villages, the right to 
enter the government service or the liberal 
professions, the right to unrestricted use 
of educational opportunities—and the 
fanaticism of superstition and bigotry. 
Indeed, according to Count Tolstoy and 
Maxim Gorky, the young novelist, the 
government, the bureaucracy, and the anti- 
Semitic agitators are the real culprits in 
the case, their acts and example inevitably 
producing the feeling that the Jew is an 
outcast who may be hounded and even 
killed with perfect impunity. 

It is certain that the provincial and 








“VISIBLE MEANS OF SUPPORT” 


Russian Bear (to himself, as he edges away). ‘‘I don’t mind 
the faces he makes; but I can’t say I like the look of those legs!”’ 


[“‘In any case it is certain the Ministers of the United States, 
Japan, and Great Britain at Peking are in possession of full in- 
structions to support the Chinese government in resisting any 
propesal from Russia which would be in contradiction to the 
Manchurian convention.” —Duzly Paper.| 

—London Punch, 


locdl authorities made no real effort to 
suppress the sanguinary “crusade.” There 
were troops and armed police all over the 
city, but. no physical force was used to 
vindicate the law and protect person and 
property. For three days the mob was 
permitted to make war on unarmed, in- 


offensive men, women and children. An - 


official statement acknowledges the follow- 
ing results of the riots: Forty-five persons 
killed; seventy-four seriously wounded; 
350 slightly wounded; seven hundred 
houses of Hebrews wrecked and plun- 
dered ; six hundred shops robbed. This is 
believed to be an underestimate, but even 
if the official figures are accepted, “the 
brain reels and the heart sickens at the 
enormity of such a crime,” in the words 
of Cardinal Gibbons. 

It was charged in foreign newspapers 
that Minister von Plehve had, in secret 
circulars, instructed the governor of Bes- 
sarabia to stop short of physical force in 
dealing with anticipated disorders, and at 
the same time forbidden the alarmed Jews 
from forming defensive associations and 
arming themselves. The report as to the 
“no-force” circular has been explicitly 
denied by the Russian government through 
its official organ. 


The civilized world has condemned the .- 


atrocities in no uncertain tone. Resolu- 
tions, mass-meetings, contributions to the 
relief fund—by these and other means has 
humanity evinced its abhorrence of the 
recrudescence of barbarism. Russia has 
evidently been impressed, for measures 
have been taken to prevent further out- 
rages, and punishment has: been inflicted 
on the recreant officials and some of the 
rioters. The question that can not easily 
be answered is this: Should powers like 
the United States protest, in the name of 
humanity, against a governmental policy 
which almost inevitably produces whole- 
sale slaughter and atrocity ? 

Not a few have urged Secretary Hay 
to follow the Roumanian precedent and to 
demand of Russia the modification or 
repeal of the special laws which degrade 
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and impoverish her Jewish populaton, in- 
stigate persecution by the mob and compel 
tens of thousands to emigrate. The 
grounds of the Roumanian note may be 
urged against Russia with even greater 
force, and it is certainly true that the laws 
of humanity are higher than the rules of 
international etiquette. Still, formal in- 
tercession is considered unlikely, unless 
there should be repetition of the Kishineff 
outrages, and the Russian government 
should convince the world that its anti- 
Semitic policy was fixed and unalterable, 
and designed to force the Jews to leave 
the country. Anti-Semitism is not pecu- 
liar to Russia, but when it is so extreme 
as to cause emigration en masse, the na- 
tions affected by this emigration deem 
themselves justified in entering an em- 
phatic protest. 


sabe 
A “Reconstruction” Law Annulled 

In the Alabama suffrage case the su- 
preme court declined to protect the politi- 
eal. rights of the negroes disfranchised in 
violation of the fifteenth amendment, 
while evading the question of the validity 
of the Alabama suffrage article. The 
decision is construed to mean that there 
is no way of enforcing the amendment 
named, even where the states frankly 
nullify it. Other suffrage cases are pend- 
ing which may present the disfranchise- 
ment issue more directly, and it would 
be rash to conclude positively that thes 
fifteenth amendment is unenforceable and 
futile. 

Meantime it is worthy of note that one 
of the reconstruction statutes enacted to 
enforce observance of that amendment has 
been declared unconstitutional. The 
statute prohibited persons from prevent- 
ing, controlling, or intimidating any 
citizen entitled to vote by virtue of the 
fifteenth amendment from exercising that 
right by means of bribery or threats or 
any form of physical or moral coercion. 
The supreme court, including the judges 
who dissented in the Alabama case, holds 
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this to be an unconstitutional attempt to 
control elections over which congress has 
no power. There is ample warrant for the 
prohibition of bribery, coercion, etc., by 
individuals and states at federal elections, 
but the statute was too general in its 
provisions. Justice Brewer says of it in 
the opinion of the court: 

It is not legislation in respect to the 
election of federal officers, but is leveled 
at all elections, state or federal, and does 
not purport to punish bribery of any voter, 
but simply those named in the fifteenth 
amendment. On its face it is clearly an 
attempt to exercise power supposed to be 
conferred by the fifteenth amendment in 
respect to all elections and not in pur- 
suance of the general control by congress 
over particular elections. To change this 
statute enacted to punish bribery of per- 
sons named in the fifteenth amendment 
at all elections to a statute punishing 
bribery of any voter at certain elections 
would be in effect judicial legislation. 

The soundness of this decision is not 
denied by any commentator, but in view 
of recent developments and Northern 
acquiescence in the disfranchisement of 
the negro population the remark is ven- 
tured that congress is not likely to replace 
the annulled act by one limited to the 
elections over which congress has full 
control. In fact, even the provision of 
the fourteenth amendment for the reduc- 
tion of the representation of any state 
which discriminates against citizens with 
respect to the suffrage on grounds of race 
or color, is not likely to be applied to the 
present state of Northern opinion. 


a ad 
The Press and the Law 


Pennsylvania is trying a most inter- 
esting experiment in the way of restricting 
the freedom of the press. An extraordi- 
nary so-called libel bill was “jammed 
through” the legislature and signed by 
Governor Pennypacker against the em- 
phatic protests of the great majority of 
the newspapers of the state. The act, 
techically in foree, is denounced through- 
out the United States as an unconstitu- 
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tional and audacious attempt at “muzzling 
the press” in the interest: of corrupt offi- 
cials and “spoils” politicians. In fact, it 
is already a “dead letter” as to some of its 
most peculiar provisions, the press having 
by tacit and common consent treated it 
as a nullity. 

Briefly, its substantial provisions are 
as follows: Civil actions for libel may be 
brought against the owner, publisher, 
editor of any newspaper “to recover dam- 
ages resulting from negligence in the 
ascertainment of facts, and in making 
publications affecting the character, repu- 
tation, or business of citizens.” It is not 
necessary to prove malice; mere “negli- 
gence,” which may be due to haste, pres- 
sure or the difficulty of verifying details, 
is sufficient as a basis for an action, where 
an error has been made in regard to char- 
acter, reputation, or business. Again, as 


the terms of the act are absolute, a news- 
paper may be sued and mulcted in damages 
for the publication of true facts injurious 


to reputation or business. 

Another extraordinary provision is that 
compensatory damages may be recovered 
for physical and mental suffering caused 
by libelous publications, and if the matter 
has been made specially prominent by use 
of pictures, cartoons, or large “display” 


type, punitive damages may be awarded. 
Finally, “for continual, persistent public 
violation of the law, the publication so 
offending may be abated by the courts as 
a public nuisance.” This is a revolutionary 
innovation in American jurisprudence, 
and its constitutionality is gravely 
doubted, since the freedom of the press 
is expressly guaranteed, and a thousand 
libels can not deprive a citizen of the right _ 
to print whatever he pleases, subject to - 

responsibility for specific abuse of his 
liberty. 

_ Governor Pennypacker, in approving 
the bill, complained bitterly of the license 
of the cartoonists, and the attacks on the 

legislators, executive and public men gen- 

erally. Here is a specimen of his argu- 

ment in favor of the bill: 

“A cartoon in a daily journal of May 2 
defines the question with entire precision. 
An ugly little dwarf representing the 
governor of the commonwealth stands on 
a crude stool. The stool is subordinate 
to and placed alongside of a huge printing 
press with wheels as large as those of an 
ox team, and all are so arranged as to give 
the idea that when the press starts the 
stool and its occupant will be thrown to 
the ground. Put into words, the cartoon 
asserts to the world that the press is above 
the law. and greater in strength than the 
government. No self-respecting people. 














The cartoon in the Philadelphia North American, criticized 
by Governor Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, in his message. 








The cartoon in the North American the day after Governor 
Pennypacker had signed the “‘libel bill.” 
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will permit such an attitude to be long 
maintained. In England a century ago 
the offender would have been drawn and 
quartered and his head stuck upon a pole 
without the gates.” 


Such cartoons have not ceased, and if 
the law prohibits them, most of the news- 


papers are already liable to abatement as: 


public nuisances. It is not believed, how- 
ever, that any official or politician will 
care to go before a jury with his grievance 
against a cartoonist or an editor. The 
bill will probably die of inanition and 
general contempt. 


yo 
The Criminal Adventurer in Journalism 


We hear a good deal about yellow jour- 
nalism, vicious or semi-criminal journal- 
ism, and journalism for revenue only. 
The value of the “facts” and opinions 
disseminated by newspapers of this de- 
scription hardly needs characterizing. But 
as an illustration of how contemporary 
history is written and public opinion 
manufactured the adventures of the cor- 
respondent-author known under the name 
“Edgar G. Bellairs” are as instructive as 
they are piquant. 

“Bellairs” was the Associated Press cor- 
respondent in Cuba during the military 
administration of General Leonard Wood. 
It has been said that “Bellairs made 
Wood” by his laudation, enthusiastic ac- 
counts and uniform reports of successes 
and achievements. Later Bellairs went to 
China and sent us news of American oper- 
ations under General Chaffee. Still later 
he became the Manila correspondent of the 
same.great. news agency, and in that ca- 
pacity he serv r two years. It is alleged 
that he penned @hd sent fully nine-tenths 
of the news which our press was allowed 
to get from the Philippines. In the words 
of influential New York newspapers, Bel- 
lairs “has made and unmade generals and 
colonial governors by his command over 
the avenues of communication.” 

Some time ago he brought out a book 
on the Philippines, in which there was a 
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severe attack on Governor Taft as a man, 
official, and administrator, and, by way of 
contrast, a eulogy of General Wood. The 


assault on Governor Taft excited indigna- 


tion, and the question was naturally sug- 
gested: Who is Bellairs? In less than 
twenty-four hours the answer came from 
—-police and detective circles. Bellairs, it 
was shown, figured rather prominently, 
under various names, in a police chronicle 
entitled “Professional Criminals of Amer- 
ica.” According to this record, Bellairs 
—or Ballentine—is “a confidence man, 
swindler, gambler, forger, and convict,” 
and—we are quoting a New York paper— 
it was through the eyes of this man that 
the American people caught glimpses of 
the momentous events and occurrences in 
the Philippines during the period of his 
service as correspondent. 

Need it be added that the publishers 
withdrew his book from the market as 
soon as these facts became public prop- 
erty? Whether the Associated Press knew 
them when it discharged him has not been 
made clear. It is not supposed, of course, 
that General Wood was familiar with the 
record of his admirer and champion when 
they were in Cuba together. How much 
truth and honesty was there in Bellairs’s 
dispatches to the American press? What 
purposes or interests did he serve? Of 
his ability and personal attractiveness 
there is no doubt, but Americans prefer 
to obtain their political and other news 
from more respectable sources. Possibly 
the story points no special moral, for ad- 
venturers are not rare; but the incident is 
worth. recording. “The truth of history” 
is sometimes a fearful and wonderful 
thing. 

all 
Woman Suffrage Defeated 

The submission by the recent constitu- 
tional convention of New Hampshire of 
an amendment to the constitution striking 
out the word “male” from the clause regu- 
lating the elective franchise was rightly 
regarded as a remarkable victory for the 
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woman-suffrage movement. Few Ameri- 
can states are more conservative than New 
Hampshire, and the reference of such a 
question as equal suffrage to the people 
was a significant sign of the times. 

This amendment, together with nine 


others, was voted on at a special referen- 


dum, and it was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority (almost two to one). 
Various explanations of this severe defeat 
have been advanced, but the fate of the 
other amendments suggests the simplest of 
all—opposition on the part of the con- 
servative elements of the voting popula- 
tion. An amendment repealing a clause 
which makes a distinction in favor of 
evangelical’ denominations was lost 
through failure to secure the necessary 
two-thirds majority. An amendment re- 
quiring that every voter shall be able to 
read and write the English language, and 
maxing inability a bar to the exercise of 
the suffrage, was adopted. An anti-trust 
amendment was likewise successful. The 
result as a whole-is. regarded as an exhi- 
bition of a deep distrust of the new ten- 
dencies in politics. 

Incidentally, the opponents of the ref- 
erendum have raised the point that popu- 
lar indifference even to constitutional 
changes demonstrates the futility of the 
growing practice of submitting new legis- 
lation to the voters. The highest vote on 
any amendment in New Hampshire was 
about forty thousand, -it appears, only 
about half the vote in the election of 1902. 
Are citizens more interested in filling 
offices and placing this or that candidate 
or party in power than in securing sound 
laws and perfecting the constitutions un- 
der which they live? If they are, there 
is nothing in the fact to justify rejoicing, 
but in truth the conclusion is a superficial 
one. Though the referendum is as old 
as the Republic, its application on the pres- 
ent scale is a new phenomenon. - The 
history of the referendum as a check on 
representative government is not perhaps 
very different from the history of any in- 
stitution founded on republican principles. 


Y. W. C. A, Summer Conferences 

Among the interesting summer gather- 
ings of 1903 are the four conferences for 
Bible study, spiritual inspiration, and 
discussion of 
Christian work , “I 
among young Ti 
women carried on 
by the American 
committee for 
members of stu- 
dent and city 
Young Women’s 
Christian Associa- 
tions and women 
with similar 
tastes. The asso- 
ciations of the Pa- 
cific Coast met at 











Hotel Capitola, on 
the very shore of 
the ocean. Dr. J. 


THE LATE R.S. FOSTER 


Bishop of the M. E. 
Church. 














Wilbur Chapman, 
Miss Annie M. 
Reynolds, world’s secretary of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and Pro- 
fessor O. E. Brown, of Nashville, were 
on the program. The Southern confer- 
ence at Asheville, June 12 to 23, at- 
tracted students, teachers, and city women 
from the entire South. Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, Rev. Carter, Helen Jones, 
Dr. W. W. White, Mr. Robert E. Speer, 
and Dr. Ira Landreth were of the list 
among the speakers. : 

The conferences of the East and the 
middle states are so large that they now 
meet in two sections at Lake George. The 
students of the East come to Silver Bay 
from June 26 to July 7 to hear Mr. Robert 
E. Speer. Mr. John R.. Mg Dr. J. Ross 
Stevenson, Dr. W. F. McDowell, Rev. C. 
A. Janvier, Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins, Miss 
Mary Woolley; to study the Bible with 
Dr. W. W. White, Rev. John Timothy 
Stone, Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, Miss May 
Blodgett. Platform addresses, hillside 
meetings, missionary and student associ- 
ation conferences, delegation meetings for 
prayer, athletics, and social intercourse 
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make the ten days an epoch in a college 
woman’s course. At the city section, July 
10.40 21, to which the husbands of board 
members are ‘also-invited, problems of 

Christian life 


among young 

women in cities 
: are taken up in 
addresses and con- 
ferences. The 
speakers include 
Dr. W. F. McDow- 
ell, Rev. C. A. R. 
Janvier, Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, Dr. 
W. W. White, and 
many special 
workers. 

The Western 
conference meets 
at Lake Geneva, 
from August 15 
to 25 for students, 
and August 26 to 
September 4 for city workers. Dr. A. 
Johnston Ross, Rev. John Baleom Shaw, 
Rev. Ira Landreth, Mr. S. Cooper, Rev. 
Howard Agnew Johnston, Mr. F. P. Tur- 
ner are on the student program, and Dr. 
W. F. McDowell, Mr. John Willis Baer, 
Dr. Shaw, Rev. Joseph A. Vance, Mrs. 
F. D. Gamenree are among the speakers 
for the city delegation. This will be the 
twelfth season the Western conference has 
met at Lake Geneva. 

Last year 2,025 young women were in 
attendance at these four conferences. De- 
tailed announcements may be obtained 
from the American office, 1312 Champlain 
building, Chicago. 


one andl 
What the Paragraphers Say 


Wall Street—the most noted if not the most 
popular watering place in the country.—Puck. 





REV. R. F. COYLE 


Moderator of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly 
1903. 




















The Standard Oil Company has invaded Rus- 
sia. The autocratic tzar may now discern his 
finish.—Chicago Evening Post. 

WELL DEscrIBED.— “What is a trust?” asked 
the teacher. “A trust,” replied the newspaper 
man’s boy, “is a subject for an editorial when 


there is nothing else to be discussed.” —Chicago 
Evening Post. 





What Russia wants in China is an open door 
that only Russia can get through.—New York 
Press. : 

The treasury reports, fail.to state how many 
American heiresses were included in the year’s 
exports of $1,400,000,000.—Detroit Free Press. 





It is to be hoped that it will not be at length 
discovered that the fault with the Declaration 
of Independence ink was that it was not union- 
made.— Baltimore American. 


In Omaha a judge has enjoined an injunction. 
Can’t somebody find a way to enjoin the judges? 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 








MANILA MONUMENT, BY ROBERT J. AITKEN 


Dedicated by President Roosevelt, at San Francisco. 











Chautauqua Reminiscences 





BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT 


Chancellor of Chautauqua Institution. 


HE Chautauqua of 1878 (twenty- 
five years ago) was the result of 
an idea that antedated by many 
years the Sunday-school move- 
ment of 1874. It came to its 

bloom in 1878 through the providential 
opportunities furnished by the Chautau- 
qua soil and_atmosphere and the success 
of the first four Chautauqua years. It 
provided helps for general education out- 
of-school as in 1874 it had improved the 
plans and agencies for the training of 
Sunday-school workers. The case, as 
stated in one of the early announcements 
of the C. L. S. C., is as follows: 


“The ‘circle’ is a company of pledged 
readers in wide ranges of literature. The 
‘assembly’ contains people who listen. The 
‘circle’ is made up of people who read. 
The ‘assembly’ covers a few weeks. The 
‘circle’ casts its canopy over the year and 
the years. The ‘assembly’ is at Chautau- 
qua. The ‘circle’ carries Chautauqua to 
the world’s end—to the East and to the 
West, to Canada, to Florida, to Scotland, 
to the Sandwich Islands, to India and 
Japan, to Cape Colony—everywhere. . . . 
Its themes are those of the college world. 
Itputsthe preparatory and college curricula 
into good, readable English, and helps peo- 
ple outside of college to know what is going 
on there; what the young people. study 
in history, language, and literature. . . 
It gives glimpses. . . , Whatever college 
boys study the ‘circle’ provides in some 
form and degree for parents to read, that 
home and college may be one in outlook 
and sympathy, in aim and delight. 

It is a school at home, a school after school, 
a ‘college’ for one’s own house; for busy 
people who left school years ago, and who 
desire to pursue some systematic course 
of instruction. It is for high school and 
college graduates; for people who never 
entered either high school or college; 
for merchants, mechanics, apprentices, 
mothers, busy housekeepers, farmer boys, 
shop girls, and for people of leisure and 
wealth who do not know what to do with 


their time. . . . Several of the members 
are over eighty years of age, very few are 
under eighteen. With the college 
outlook in prescribed courses of reading 
and study, memoranda to be filled out, 
periodical teports to be made, explanatory 
and helpful notes to be provided ; 
we add features designed to create a bond 
of union between our widely separated 
members, and to excite in them mutual 
sympathy and affection, notwithstanding 
diversities in age, temporal circumstances, 
and social conditions. The prac- 
tical aims of the ‘circle’ are brightened and 
warmed by devices appealing to the im- 
agination and to the social nature. 
Memorial days appointed, commemorating 
distinguished characters in literature and 
history. Mottoes songs 
badges diplomas 
class gatherings, alumni reunions, round 
tables camp-fires. All these pro- 
visions of the Chautauqua Literary and . 
Scientific Circle have contributed to its 
power.” 


It is this development in 1878 of the 
Chautauqua movement of 1874 which we 
this year celebrate. The twenty-five years’ 
tested its value as an attempt to solve the 
problem of the six week days in their 
relation to one holy day, the supplement- 
ing of sacred teaching by the sanctifying 
of secular study, the unifying of life so 
that continuousness of influence may be 
exerted by the church. 

The Chautauqua of today was in fact 
in the germ when Lewis Miller and his 
friends landed at Fair Point in 1874. The 
Chautauqna of 1874 was the result of 
many years of observation, experience and 
experiments by men who believed that 
Sunday-school work must be prosecuted 
as a part, and only a part, of a radical, 
thorough and lifelong religious and edu- 
cational system, embracing home, the 
church, secular schools of all grades, and 
the press, and that life itself is a school of 
character from cradle to coffin, and all its 
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experiences—“just a staff to try the .oul’s 
strength on.” 

The first Chautauqua, with people from 
twenty-five different states and territories, 
representing all the leading branches of 
the Holy Catholic Church, with its unique 
and comprehensive program, placed the 
Sunday-school at the highest possible level 
as a.part of the church and as a part of 
the great educational process of life, 
There were lectures by college and uni- 
versity presidents and professors, and by 
other specialists in the art and science of 
teaching. There were regularly organized 
normal classes, professional conversazioni, 
illustrative exercises followed by critical 
reviews, sectional meetings, graded Sun- 
day-schools, and a strong final competitive 
examination. A beautiful model of Pales- 
tine by the. lake side, a model of the 
Jewish tabernacle, and a museum of 
biblical antiquity attracted universal at- 
tention, and were diligently used in illus- 
trative work. Delightful social and recre- 
ative features added greatly to the interest 
of the first season. 

Among the leaders, teachers, and lec- 
turers present in 1874 were Drs. Castle 
and Marling, of Canada; Dr. (now chan- 
cellor) McCracken, President Chapin, of 
Beloit College; Chancellor (afterwards 
bishop) E. O. Haven, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Bishops James, Simpson, and 
Peck; Rev. (now Dr.) J. A. Worden, Dr. 
Henry Clay Trumbull, Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
J. W. Bennett Tyler, Dr. Presbrey, Ralph 
Wells, Dr. J. W. Calkins, Rev. (now Dr.) 
G. A. Peltz, Dr. W. A. Niles, Dr. W. E. 


' Knox, Drs. (afterwards bishops) W. X. 


Ninde, J. F. Hurst, H. W. Warren, and 
C. H. Fowler; Drs. Daniel Curry, P. G. 
Gillett, W. H. Perrine, Luther T. Town- 
send, Revs. (afterwards Drs.) J. M. Free- 
man, J. S. Ostrander, W. W. Wythe 
(builder of the Chautauqua Palestine), 
W. F. Crafts, S. W. McGerald, Rev. C. P. 
Hard, George A. Hall, H. H. Otis. Among 
the lecturers that first year were T. DeWitt 
Talmage, Charles F. Deems, John B. 
Gough, and Frank Beard. Among the 


ladies taking active part in the program 
were Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts, Mrs. W. E. Knox, Mrs. 
Jennie F. Willing, Miss Hattie N. Morris, 
and Mrs. Partridge. To Rev. J. B. Atchi- 
son, as representative of the Sunday- 
School Times, the assembly was indebted 
for ample and accurate reports of the 
proceedings. 

During its twenty-nine years of exis- 
tence the Chautauqua Institution has 
moved forward, developing steadily in 
every direction, bringing to its aid men 
and methods representing the advancing 
educational life of the age. At no educa- 
tional center—assembly, convention, nor- 
mal school, or university—have the prin- 
ciples and methods of “the new education” 
been more heartily welcomed or more 
boldly proclaimed, and that by its most 
distinguished exponents. There is not a 
modern theory or method approved by the 
best educators of the age, and of special 
value to the people of our country, that 
has not been fairly eXpounded at Chau- 
tauqua. There are few distinguished edu- 
cational leaders of the nation who have 
not appeared on the Chautauqua platform 
or in the Chautauqua schools. The prin- 
ciples and methods of the “new psy- 
chology” have been presented, discussed, 
and applied. , The defects of the “old” 
and of the “new” Sunday-school methods 
have been exposed. Brilliant ideals, not 
yet fully attained, have for years been set 
forth and insisted upon at Chautauqua. 
The discussion of the latest theories of 
biblical criticism, and that by world- 
renowned exponents of diverse schools, 
has taken place year after year. Questions 
pertaining to society, to finance, to politics, 
and the responsibility of the church con- 
cerning them, have been repeatedly dis- 
cussed on the platform and in the schools. 
The larger, more rational, and profounder 
spiritual life has been constantly em- 
phasized. And it is safe to say that every- 
thing new and best and most to be desired 
in educational philosophy, in methods of 
biblical study, in the ennobling of domes- 
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EARLY CHAUTAUQUA SCENES 


Beginning left top of page—1, Palace Hotel; 2, Lecturing, in Oriental costume, on the Model of Palestine; 3, Group of Chautauqua 
trees; 4, ‘The Ark,’’ where Chautauqua lecturers were housed; 5, Group of early Chautauquans; 6, Old lunch hall on 
Hedding avenue; 7, New England kitchen; 8, Chautauqua group; 9, A wooded roadway. 


tic, educational, and religious ideals, and 
everything that tends to foster a catholic 
spirit and to promote the wisest codpera- 
tion in Christian work are bound to find 
in the future, as they have found in the 
past, the most enthusiastic welcome at 
Chautauqua. 
Ziirich, Switzerland, 1908. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


My theme is “Chautauqua”—a: place, a 
thought, an institution, a movement, and 
a force in civilization. 


1. Of the place—Chautauqua—I may 
say that the “settlement” itself, the 
“county,” and the “lake” have attractions 
sufficient to justify high eulogy. Their 
altitude above Lake Erie and the Atlantic 
Ocean, the lovely scenery, the salubrious 
climate, the flourishing towns and cities, 
the fine farms, the noble men and royal 
women, the central situation—all make 
the word “Chautauqua” suggestive of 
health, prosperity, progress—physical, 
intellectual, and moral, and give emphasis 
to the hearty invitation which goes forth 
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every season from the Assembly manage- 
ment and from the various railways reach- 
ing Chautauqua—an invitation which 
echoes from over the Atlantic today: “Go 
to Chautauqua !” 

2. Let me speak of Chautauqua as an 
idea. A place may give birth to a thought 
or a thought may give distinction to a 
place. The Chautauqua thought has made 
Chautauqua. And what is the Chautau- 
qua thought? It is simply that of “com- 
pleteness” ; it conceives that every human 
soul on the green globe has a right to all 
the light, the liberty, the culture, the char- 
acter it can find opportunity and has 
desire to attain; that one’s endowment is 
as well the measure of his duty as of his 
privilege, and that therefore everybody— 
well-born and ill-born, strong and weak, 
black and white, rich and poor, old and 
young, native born and foreign born, with 
one talent or ten—everybody should be 
inspired, directed, and aided in the great 
work of self-improvement, on all sides of 
his nature, and all this for the enrichment 
of his own life, the good of his race, and 


LEWIS MILLER, COTTAGE AND TENT 


the glory of his Maker. This then is the 
Chautauqua thought: Self-improvement 
in all faculties, for all folks, through all 
time, for the greatest good of all people. 

The first words pronounced on the 
Chautauqua platform at the opening on 
the first Tuesday evening in August, 1874, 
were the words of Holy Writ which. pre- 
sent the ideal, the perfect, the complete 
life of the true man—“the man of God”; 
the words of Paul, the scholar and apostle, 
concerning the mission and power of di- 
vine truth, which is “profitable” ; “profit- 
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able forteaching” ; “profitable forreproof” ; 


»., 6 


“profitable for correction” ; “profitable for 
instruction” ; “for instruction is righteous- 
ness,” which is the beginning and the basis 
of all wisdom ; that a man, any man, every 
man may be a “man of God”; and that 
“the man of God may be perfect,” “com- 
plete”; “furnished completely unto every 
good work.” This is the Chautauqua idea 
—a divine idea, a democratic, a people’s 
idea, a progressive, a millennial idea! May 
its largeness never diminish nor its luster 
be dimmed! 
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3. But Chautauqua is more than a 
place. And it is more than an idea. It 
is an institution. Ideas must embody 
themselves in representative form, or for 
the furtherance as institutions of the ends 
these ideas embrace. Now it is a flag or 
a statue, an arch or a column. Now it is 
a building or an organized association, or 
a journal or a magazine. The thought 
becomes fact. Believers in the theory come 
together. A house or the interlacing 
branches of trees must cover them; a ros- 
trum must be prepared to attract and en- 
tertain them; a printed volume must en- 
lighten and direct them; living exponents 
of the idea must instruct them. Thus the 
Chautauqua dream develops into an “as- 
sembly” in a grove, by a lake side. Then 
come awnings, tents, cottages, hotels, au- 
ditorium, classrooms, chapels, school and 
college buildings, organ, pianos, music 
rooms, museums, illustrative models, gym- 
nasium, astronomical observatory, impro- 
vised laboratory. Shops are opened, 
papers and lesson-leaves published, busi- 
ness agencies developed, and the institu- 
tion for the promotion of the idea is 
firmly established. 

As everybody can not come to one place, 
and as everybody wants the good that 
comes from the idea and the institution, 
other centers are selected, other lake sides 
found, other groves occupied. Every state 
wants one or more “Chautauquas,” and the 
want opens the grove, builds the audito- 
rium, prepares the program; and thus 
there are “assemblies” in all the states 
and beyond the seas, on the islands of the 
sea, in. Europe and Asia and Africa and 
Australia. Vital ideas bloom into vigor- 
ous assemblies, and Chautauqua girdles 
the globe. 

The work of the grove is continued in 
the homes of the people. The stimulus 
of a few weeks of summer effort in self- 
culture sends the thrill of its vigor into all 
the weeks, the year through. A central 
office, by the aid of the postoffice, directs a 
correspondence system which supplements 
the summer meetings, and mails that go 
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-on rail, ship, stage, and horseback carry 


everywhere the teaching and stirring and 
quickening power of an all-the-year-round 
school for all the people, out of school, 
everywhere. Thus the magic of a thought 
builds a massive and wide-reaching insti- 
tution, and the crystal waters of Chau- 
tauqua sprinkle many nations. 

4, The thought through the institution 
thus becomes a movement, making itself 
felt in all the agencies of culture; a move- 
ment in behalf of the people ; a movement 
in the interest of home; a movement in 





GROUP OF PIONEER CHAUTAUQUANS 


favor of culture. The scholars, who at 
first looked askance and with the skeptic’s 
half-closed eye, begin to examine. Col- 
lege presidents and secretaries find inquir- 
ies on their desks concerning catalogue, 
curriculum, and cost ; new candidates pre- 
senting themselves for matriculation ; new 
enthusiasm among the staid old professors 
in behalf of the people. Pastors find young 
people and many old people more eager 
to organize literary circles or to do some 
literary work. Eyes and ears give more 
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thoughtful attention to the stronger dis- 
cussions of the pulpit. Local lecture 
courses of higher quality are proposed and 
patronized. “University extension,” a 
device of English scholars for promoting 
the higher education among the people, 
a device organized simultaneously with the 
Chautauqua conception, finds a welcome 
on our side of the sea. » Local scholarship 
is more highly appreciated and utilized, 
literary circles are organized in parlors 
and in churches. The boys stay longer 
in the high school. Boys and girls talk 
more about passing from high school to 
college. Homes are more interested in 
good books, good magazines, good pictures, 
good conversation, good society. Solitary 
students connect with correspondence 
classes and enter a larger, richer world. 

5. Through this movement breathes a 
religious force. The Chautanqua move- 
ment is pervaded with the idea of God, 
of an immortal, accessible, loving God, 
who is above all and through all and in all; 
who reaches out after all that He may 
bring them through their own choice and 
desire into contact with His universe of 
truth and into communion with Himself; 
the God of all truth; the Father of that 
marvel of history and master of men, 
Jesus of Nazareth and of Jerusalem, of 
the first century and of all the centuries. 

The Chautauqua movement is both spir- 


“jtual and ethical. It lays down the laws of 


life, but it promotes the life of love. It 
increases intelligent faith in a rational, 
scriptural religion. It begets a larger 
hope for humanity, a loftier ideal of pres- 
ent, practical life, a more tender sympathy 
with all sorts and conditions of men, and 
a nobler conception of the ends, relations, 
and methods of education. 

The Chautauqua idea, institution, and 
movement is therefore a force, divine and 
spiritual, making for brotherhood, for 
righteousness, for culture, for progress, 


for breadth, for purity, and for all virtues 
and achievements which tend to make 
lowly life lofty, frivolous life weighty, 
selfish life loving, and to blend all the 
activity of the individual and of society 
into a splendid unity of wisdom and love 
and power. 

Therefore we turn with reverent love 
toward Chautauqua as a place; we open 
our minds to embrace the Chautauqua 
idea ; we salute and pray for the prosperity 
of Chautauqua as an institution ; we pledge 
ourselves to promote the onward progress 
of the Chautauqua movement; and we 
yield ourselves to the play and power of 
Chautauqua as a force. . 

To all the Chautauquans—North and 
South, East and West, and beyond all 
seas—all hail! May your borders be en- 
larged, your stakes strengthened, and your 
fires always aglow! 

Beloved Chautauquans, stand by the 
Chautauqua idea! Stand for the Chau- 
tauqua idea! Proclaim it, commend it, 
illustrate it. 

All true life is a struggle. Be brave. 
If now and then you meet defeat, arise 
and renew the conflict. “Never be discour- 
aged.” Labor and faith subdue all things. 
Study nature. Study human nature. 
Study your own human nature. Study 
history. Study the word of God in all 
these and in His book of revelation. 

And “in the’ midst,” in the secret central 
shrine of our souls, where knowledge grows 
and conscience speaks, where faith rests 
and patience submits, where imagination 
glows and love burns, where memory lis- 
tens and hope sirigs, where will resolves 
and character matures—there among all 
the forces that make life, there where are 
found the fore-gleams of eternal life— 
there always, everywhere—“Let us keep 
our heavenly Father in the midst.” 

Chautauquans: Today, farewell! Chau- 
tauquans: Tomorrow, all hail! 
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FROM RECOGNITION DAY ADDRESSES, 1882-1902 


» WHE ceremonies of Recognition Day 
each year mark the culmination 
of the season at Chautauqua. 
And the celebration is in keeping 
with those educational traditions 
which distinguish commencement days at 
institutions of learning throughout the 
world. Officers, counselors, graduates, and 
undergraduates join in an outdoor pro- 
cession, with banners, badges, flower-girls 
and music to escort the graduating class 
to the Hall of Philosophy, there to receive 
formal recognition as graduates of the 
C. L. 8S. C. He who has seen the line of 
men and women, not a few of whom show 
signs of advancing years, pass through 
the Golden Gate and under the Arches, 
while the little people strew their path- 
way to the Hall with flowers, will never 
forget the impressive picture, which rep- 
resents real achievement in many a life 
well worth the time it cost to make it. 

In the Recognition Day address, a lead- 
ing feature of the day’s program, dis- 
tinguished speakers have given of their 
best ever since the first class graduated 
in 1882. The list of successive speakers 
is of itself significant: 





1882, Bishop Henry W. Warren, coun- 
selor of the C. L. S. C. 

1883, Lyman Abbott, editor of The 
Outlook, counselor of the C. L. 8. C. 

1884, Wm. C. Wilkinson, professor at 
the University of Chicago, counselor of 
the C. L. S. C. 

1885, Edward Everett Hale, counselor 
of the C. L. 8. C. 

1886, James H. Carlisle, president of 
Wofford College, counselor of the C. L. 
8. C. 

1887, Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. 

1888, Bishop Henry W. Warren. 


1889, *David Swing, D.D. 

1890, *Alice Freeman Palmer, president 
of Wellesley College. 

1891, Mary A. Livermore, lecturer and 
author. 

1892, Frank W. Gunsaulus, pastor Peo- 
ple’s Church, Chicago. 

1893, *Joseph Cook. 

1894, Edward Everett Hale. 

1895, Hamilton W. Mabie, editor of The 
Outlook. 

1896, Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard University. 

1897, J. F. Goucher, president of Bal- 
timore Woman’s College. 

1898, Bishop John H. Vincent, chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua Institution. 

1899, George W. Atkinson, governor of 
West Virginia. 

1900, A. V. V. Raymond, president of 
Union College. 

1901, E. Benjamin Andrews, president 
of the University of Nebraska. 

1902, Edward Howard Griggs, Univer- 
sity Extension lecturer and author. 

It is fitting that this C. L. 8. C. souvenir 
issne of THE CHAUTAUQUAN should record 
some of the Recognition Day utterances 
of historic value and present inspiration: 


THE WORLD'S NEEDS 

“What this world needs for its renova- 
tion and elevation is more brain, to be sure, 
but more heart also. When God’s field 
lacks laborers the schools can not furnish 
them unless the Lord of the harvest also 
endows them. Brain is dear to us, as the 
emblem of mind, that learns the secrets 
of the earth, will find out higher forces 
in the future than it has in the past, and 
subdue them to its service; will rise and 





*Now deceased. 
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think God’s thought after Him. But heart 
is dearer to us, as the emblem of those 
spiritual faculties within us that rise into 
heaven, feel God’s love, grow like Him, 
then wield all their unequaled powers to 
raise the whole man, body and mind, to 
the highest possible life.’"—Henry W. 
Warren, 1882. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF LEARNING 


“Kings of the earth have fought that 
they might hold the power in their own 
hands, and the many might be subject to 
them. The people have risen, and grown 
strong, until at last they have trampled 
the king and the army under their feet, 
and have rushed into the citadel and the 
palace and taken possession, and the cita- 
del of oppression and the palace of luxury 
have become the temple of liberty. The 
priests have fought long that they might 
keep the people out of the temple and hold 
the mysteries of religion an exclusive pos- 
session. But the people have surged up 
against the priests and trampled them un- 
der foot, and occupied the temple of 
religion. The temples of learning are 
open; the kings of learning stand at the 
door, and with their scepters beckon you 
to come and share their coronation and 
their crown. The priests of learning bid 
you come, that they may open to you the 
mysteries of literature.. For in the re- 
public of letters there is no aristocracy 
but that of service. And they only are 
great who have learned how best to serve 
their fellow-men. . . . 

“The aspiration that burns within. you 
may have its gratification. You have no 
money? Literature is cheap. You have 
no time? You have as much time as 
Schliemann had, who stood in the long 
line before the postoffice and studied his 
Greek while waiting for the letters. You 
have as much time as Mary Somerville 
had, who wrote the volume which gave her 
a princely reputation among astronomers, 
while tending with motherly care the chil- 
dren in the nursery pulling at her skirts. 
The forces of nature come out of the 


ground and offer themselves to you to 
do the drudgery which aforetime was left 
to human hands, that you may have time 
to learn the truth of God, and the works 
of God, and the will of God.”—Lyman 
Abbott, 1883. 


LITERATURE AS A GOOD OF LIFE 

“Make free and wide your mind to the 
expanding and ennobling influence of lit- 
erature. Every time you read a great 
book, you grow. And growth is life, and 
life is power, and power is joy. Literary 
culture is a process of intellectual annexa- 
tion. You read, and you annex province 
after province of thought and of experi- 
ence to the realm that was yours before. 
There is no limit to this expansion of 
empire. It is not simply during the in- 
tervals while you are reading that you 
establish new currents of intellectual life 
within you. What you read remains a 
permanent possession. Do not say, No, 
my memory is poor, I can not retain what 
I read. But you do retain it—in effect. 
It has gone into the substance of your 
mind. Your mind is now of a different 
texture. Your horizon is extended. Be- 
fore you dwelt low in a valley shut in by 
narrowing hills. You saw only what was 
immediately around you. You have a 
higher point of outlook now. Your land- 
scape is wider, more various. But there 
are yet higher heights to be won. Go on 
and up. What an inspiring thing it is 
to stand in the Alps, where there is noth- 
ing visible to overtop you but the sky 
itself! Toward such an experience, in 
the realm of mind, literature invites you.” 
—Wm. C. Wilkinsan, 1884. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

“Simply and briefly, Chautauqua pur- 
poses to initiate people into what have been 
the mysteries of learning. To initiate 
them. To begin with them. It does not 
finish. Only God finishes, and that when 
eternity is done. But we give them the 
password. They shall be able to be good 
listeners. They shall be able to confess 
ignorance, at least. They shall know how 
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little they know—and that, if Socrates 
was wise, is the sum of knowledge. The 
American father sends his son to the Uni- 
versity of Yale or of Madison, his daughter 
to college at Oberlin or to Vassar. Chau- 
tauqua means that when that lad and that 
girl come home, the father and mother, 
the brother and sister at home, shall be 
able to talk with them of their studies— 
to walk with them in Greece or in the 
cities of Ionia—to listen with them to the 
song of Horace or of Petrarch, to consider 
with them the records of untold ages in 
the tertiary of Dakota, to watch with them 
the rising of the dredge as it brings the 
treasure of the deep upon the deck of the 
Challenger. Chautauqua means, in the 
system of its reading circle, to give a 
chance to any man in America, to see 
where he can study, and to follow, in his 
own lines, where his own taste or where 
his own needs may direct him. It means 
that he shall know the language of scholar- 
ship well enough to be able to put the 
questions to experts which they shall un- 


It is always carried at the-head of the Recognition Day procession. 


derstand, and be able to listen intelligently 
to their answers.”—Edward Everett Hale, 
1885. 

REDEEMING THE TIME 


“Let us see some of the advantages . 
which this fixed course of reading has 
conferred. It has helped very many to 
redeem small portions of time which other- 
wise would have gone to waste. Some 
savings banks refuse to receive fractions 
of a dollar. But, with a book at hand, 
the smallest fractions of an hour may be 
turned to good account. Time is the stuff 
that life is made of, and to redeem -our 
time is to lengthen and improve our lives. 
This course has helped many readers to 
lead an intellectual life. 


“Tt is a hopeful sign when we are gain- 
ing clearer views of any one subject. The 
probabilities increase that this will intro- 
duce a new style of character, and that 
it will not only add to the amount of our 
knowledge, but improve the quality of our 
entire stock. Clear and satisfying knowl- 
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edge on any one topic must act like leaven. 
Clear thoughts are gregarious and pro- 
ductive. He who has them on any one 
subject will be most likely to gain them 
on another. He will be most likely to 
know the just limitations and gradations 
of knowledge. He will be most likely to 
learn that most difficult of human attain- 
ments—to doubt intelligently, or to sus- 
pend his opinion entirely. He will know 
that in a well furnished mind there are 
some truths, must be held with 
a convulsive grasp, even if the hand 
be hissing in the fires of martyrdom; 
while others can be held with a_yield- 


which 


ing grasp; and on others he may decline 
to lay hold at all.”—James H. Carlisle, 
1886. 


THE TRUE CULTURE 


“You will find, beginning with the low- 
est forms of life and ascending to the 
highest, all the elements of our nature, 
except only two or three. The animals 
have our senses, they have our sentiments, 


they have our natural affections, they have 
memory, understanding, something like 
reason, they have will, but they have not, 
as man has, will in freedom, they have not 
will under the guidance of moral insight, 
moral judgment, moral feeling, or pos- 
insight, spiritual judg- 
Animals have 


sible spiritual 
ment, spiritual feeling. 
not individuality; man has. His in- 
dividuality is sacred, for God _ has 
willed it. Therefore, culture should be 
the conception when we deal with man, 
not education. Education deals with per- 
sons, indeed; culture deals with individ- 
uals, and largely by starting them, giving 
them an opportunity, defending them 
while they need shielding, and then sa- 
credly letting them largely alone.”—J. T. 
Duryea, 1887. 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF CULTURE 

“Intense competition and minute divis- 
ion of labor try to make every man the 
quickest machine. The same is true in 
thought. Men pursue what they are apt 
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more 


idiosyncrasies 


in, making their 
marked, and their one-sidedness more over- 
grown. I once saw a man rounding both 
ends of short wires with a machine. He 
had learned by long practice to gain a 
quarter of a second in changing ends. 
Hence the man must always be kept at the 
work. The work was done, but it was 
not making a round man of him. That 
work was for man, not the man for that 
work. 

“So in studies men are trained for spe- 
cialties, not for fulness. They elect spe- 
cial courses of study because they are fond 
of them. That fondness will give them 
efficiency in those departments. But what 
men should do besides this, is to round 
themselves out in departments of which 
they are not fond. 

“T knew a man who worked at manual 
toil by day and read Emerson at night. 
And when the Concord philosopher came 
to this man’s place of toil to get a job 
done, he was amazed that his own philoso- 
phy was not only understood, but its de- 
fects pointed out. There is such a thing 
as plain living and high thinking.”— 
Henry W. Warren, 1888. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE USEFUL 


“Men and women of gray hair are now 
following courses of education, because 
thought has made all life a unity. And, 
whereas in the former centuries, woman 
began to withdraw from the world when 
she reached about the age of forty years 
and to take her place at one side as though 
her life was ended, she now looks upon her - 
gray hair as honorable ; and when the flow- 
ers fade from the cheek, new flowers— 
those of language, those of love, those of re- 
ligion—begin to spring up from the heart, 
and the latter glory of the life is better 
than the first. We have all lived to see an 
age in which gray hair is beautiful.”— 
David Swing, 1889. 


EDUCATION IS LIFE 

‘If Chautauqua has done anything for 
our land she has done this, that she has 
showed us at last what she said in the be- 
ginning: ‘Education ends only with life.’ 
She says more to you and to those about 
you. She says, ‘Education is life.’ So she 
has taken up the work of our scholars in 
the colleges, where the boys and girls at 
the end of their four years there tear down 
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the pictures, pack their books, have a fare- 
well class meeting, and then depart with 
tears in their eyes and fear in their hearts. 
Oh, my children, it is not the end, as you 
eall it. It is but the beginning; it is the 
commencement. . . . 

“IT have just come home from many 
lands where Chautauqua has not conquered 
or its ideals. I come from where I have 
been asked by German professors, whose 
names you have already been hearing upon 
this platform, if it is really possible that 
in America a boy would be sent to college 
who expected to be a farmer. The idea 
to them was very shocking, for, as they 
viewed it, education was for the preachers 
and teachers, professional and learned 
men. I think, even in dear old England, 
there are too many people who suppose 
that Oxford and Cambridge are for gen- 


tlemen’s sons. In Athens that good man 


who is ruling there in the place of the 
king sent for me last spring to ask me 


EVERGREEN ARCHES IN FRONT OF THE HALL IN THE 
GROVE 


if I could not tell him how to get the 
boys and the girls educated there as this 
Indian name was doing it over here. 
“The old idea that education was for 
the gentlemen’s sons, for a certain class 
or for learned professors, you have struck 
a death-blow in the face, and you have said 
that. because you are men and women and 
because the little children around your 
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table are human beings and are going to 
last forever, therefore you would know and 
be and do the greatest thing in the world 
that lay in your power.”—Alice Freeman 
Palmer, 1890. 


THE HIGHEST ARISTOCRACY 

“You come to America and you have 
a different order of aristocracy; for our 
aristocracy is made up very largely of our 
rich people, without regard to family, and 
frequently without regard to character. I 
do not regard this by any manner of means 
fixed. I do not believe this idea of aristoc- 
racy is to dominate America as long as the 
idea of hereditary nobility has dominated 
England. We are gravitating away from 
it. We are drifting to a time when there 
shall be an altogether different ideal of 
aristocracy in our land—the aristocracy of 
intellect. Not always shall it be our shame 
and our disgrace that our aristocracy is a 
plutocracy that frequently has but little 
besides its money-bags to commend it.”— 
Mary A. Livermore, 1891. 


THE IDEAL OF CULTURE 

“Much of our culture has been upon the 
cistern plan. We have poured into our 
boys and girls rules, data of all sorts, dates, 
until at last the whole mass is unhealthy 
and untrue. I would have discovered in 
the dark depths of a boy’s brain and heart 
living springs of thought, mastery of his 
own powers, sublime command of his own 
energies, a little living spring that holds 
the stars in its bosom in the night time, 
and is always fresh and pure, before I 
would say that his education has begun. 
That is genuine Christian culture. We 
must depend upon Christianity to make 
our culture all that this dream would 
suggest, and to make it all that it would 
suggest in politics and life everywhere.” 
—Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., 1892. 


COLUMNAR TRUTHS IN SCRIPTURE 
“Even if it were not known where and 
when and how the Decalogue originated, 
the prodigious fact would yet remain that 
it works well. Who knows where the mul- 
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tiplication table originated? It worke 
well, . . The Decalogue came into 


existence in the midst of polytheistic re- 
ligions. It is monotheistic. It is the foun- 
dation of the right worship of the one true 


God. It is the proclamation of the divine 
severity, visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon their children to the third and fourth 
generation, and also of the divine tender- 
ness, showing mercy to a thousand genera- 
tions of those that love God and keep 
His commandments. It requires men to 
labor six days and to remember the seventh 
day to keep it holy. It is the quintessence 
of all rules for right living, for the indi- 
vidual, the family, the state, the church. 
And such it will continue to be as long as 
man is man and God is God.”—Joseph 
Cook, 1893. 


THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE 


“We will educate our sovereign as 
princes should be educated. We will 
give to him all that belongs to a liberal 
education. 

“1. He shall be trained to purity, 
honor, justice, truth. 

“2. He shall enjoy the whole range 


of history, especially the history of Amer- 
ica, his own land. 

“3. In this he shall have the key of the 
treasure of literature, that till he die he 
may eater that treasure house when he 
will. 

“4, He shall have the key as well to 
the treasure of nature. Not that we teach 
him all her secrets. God alone knows 
them. But we do teach him how to learn. 
It is not the business of a liberal education 
to teach men their specialties. Its business 
is to teach them the language of their 
time. This Chautauqua proposes to do, 
as I said.”—Edward Everett Hale, 1894. 


LITERATURE AS A RESOURCE 


“After all what counts in this world is 
not primarily acquirement, it is not pri- 
marily scholarship, it is not primarily the 
thing we call talent; it is a kind of vitality, 
something in the man himself that. is 
deeper than his scholarship and greater 
than his acquirement and more masterful 
than his skill. Whatever feeds the person- 
ality in you and me, whatever gives 
breadth, knowledge, and power of our gifts 
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of every kind, feeds the immortal part 
of us.”—Hamilton Wright Mabie, 1895. 


AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO CIVILIZA- 
TION 


“These five contributions to civilization 
—peace-keeping, religious toleration, the 
development of manhood suffrage, the wel- 
coming of new comers, and the diffusion 
of well-being—I hold to have been emi- 
nently characteristic of our country, and 
so important that, in spite of the qualifica- 
tions and deductions which every candid 
citizen would admit with regard to every 
one of them, they will be held in the 
grateful remembrance of mankind. They 
are reasonable grounds for a steady, flow- 
ing patriotism.”—Charles W. Eliot, 1896. 

INDIVIDUALISM 

“The world’s progress waits upon strong 
commissioned individualism. It is as neces- 
sary to get good precedents as to follow 
them. Nothing can be done without the 
man. It may take generations to develop 
him and an age may pass before one is 
found to be a leader; but the great prin- 


ciples by whose influence human life must 
come to its largest realization and expres- 
sion are constant, and patiently bide in- 
sarnation and interpretation. The world’s 
work is wrought by heroic men whose 
strong personality has been developed by 
some great informing principle to which 
they devoted themselves with unswerving 
loyalty. When a man and a great forma- 
tive principle become inseparably identi- 
fied it lifts him to the immortality of 
perpetual service.”—J. F. Goucher, 1897. 

MODERN EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

“My Chautauqua courses of study have 
taught me that what we need most is 
only as much knowledge as we can assimi- 
late and organize into a basis for action; 
for if more be given, it may become in- 
jurious. The world, my hearers, is filled 
with intellectual ‘wetlogs,’ rendered such 
by undigested learning. Overstudy is as 
injurious as no study. Two many coats of 
paint will crack under sun pressure, and 
are as ineffectual as no paint; while, on 
the other hand, thin veneering is absolutely 
useless. So it is with education. We 

















should beware of overloading lest we be- 
come top-heavy; but we should take on 
enough learning to render us intelligent 
and useful men and women.”—George W. 
Atkinson, 1899. 


EDUCATION IN ITS RELATION TO LIFE 


“True education gives us the ability to 
choose the best things. Our estimate of 
value determines our choice. By this we 
exchange those things inferior for those 
which we consider superior. It is neces- 
sary to have the right standard for making 
our estimate. A boy does not look at edu- 
cation as a thing of great value. He is 
generally more attracted by the three dol- 
lars a week he would get in a store than 
by the prospect of an education. A man 
must have a just estimate of values if he 
is to get the best out of life. Education 
develops and brings this estimate up to 
the proper standard.”.—A. V. V. Ray- 
mond, 1900. 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER AMERICA 


“The people of the United States will 
not permit the existence longer than is ab- 
solutely necessary of any crown colony. 
Crown colonies will in time become regu- 
lar territories, such as we have been famil- 
iar with before, making their own laws 
to suit themselves, subject only to the 
general supervision of congress. In time 
I have no doubt states will be erected in 
some, if not all parts of the new posses- 
sions. It is obvious that the utmost 
conservatism and care should be exercised 
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in admitting to statehood any of these 
communities. Conservatism and care are 
as important on the one hand as it is on 
the other to hold up the hope wherever 
the flag floats that the highest civil liberty 
ever given to man is in store for the com- 
munity proving themselves able to profit 
by it. Let it be known that there are more 
ways than one for the constitution to fol- 
low the flag.”—Z. B. Andrews, 1901. 


THE USE OF THE MARGIN 


“Every one has a certain margin o- 
character, intelligence, and power. Hered- 
itary forces beyond our will, perhaps 
beyond our vision, determine this capital. 
There is an income upon this capital, and 
we may be glad that the universe has been 
just to us. Every human being has an 
income of just twenty-four hours a day, 
which you can only save by spending. The 
income of money is saved by putting it 
away. The income of hours is saved by 
giving it away. The more you give it 
away for great ends, the more it means to 
you. Out of this twenty-four hours’ in- 
come a great part must be spent in paying 
running expenses, in the business of living. 
How much of our day must be spent in 
making a living? But for every one, I 


hope, certainly for all except those on 
whom the industrial structure of. our world 
rests most pitilessly, there is some margin 
of time which one may spend as he chooses. 
As in business, so in life, the use of this 
margin determines the growth of the cap- 
ital.”—Edward Howard Griggs, 1902. 
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BY ARTHUR S. HOFFMAN 


WHE Chautauqua Home Reading 
Courses have been studied by 
more than one million persons 
since the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle was organ- 
ized twenty-five years ago. In somebody’s 
phrase, the results have been declared to 
be nothing less than a demonstration of 
practical American genius in adapting 
educational methods to the constant needs 
of a self-governing people. Popularly the 
system is known as a School for Out-of- 
School People, the After-School of the 
College, a part of the largest system of 
higher education in the world. 

Frankly, the writer began to look into 
the evidences of Chautauqua’s services to 
the people with doubt concerning claims 
which had been made for it. Access had 
been given to stacks of letters voluntarily 
sent to the general offices by C. L. S. C. 
readers, and, truth to tell, by the time 
the first hundred letters had been read 
he wondered that Chautauqua didn’t claim 
more. 

Here is what people think who have 
made the test themselves. The letters 
come from everywhere. The writers are 
from every walk in life: persons who have 
lost touch with the educational interests 
of their younger days, or who have had 
limited early opportunities; those cut off 
from their fellows by long illness; the 
miner living alone in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; the woman whose daily drudgery 
has deadened brain and soul; the lady 
of fashion who has starved upon the 
empty and the artificial which have made 
her world; from school and church, the 
hut in the desert, the lonely farm, the 
crowded metropolis, every state in the 
Union and nearly every ‘part of the earth 
civilized and uncivilized, from high and 
low and good and prison-bad. 

It is not often that so many hearts lay 





bare their hopes, their despairs, their 
longings, their burdens, and their grati- 
tude. More sincere gratitude and appre- 
ciation the writer has never seen expressed 
for any institution. Those who wrote 
the letters never expected them to be 
printed. Comparatively few can be 
quoted, even. by sentence or paragraph, 
but it is surely worth while to glean some- 
thing from these life-stories in honor of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the C. L. S. C. 


Chautauqua seems to be more than 
merely educational, to judge from the 
following taken from a great number of 
similar insights into the lives of readers: 


From New York state: “I live a life 
of great mental and nerve strain, and took 
up the Chautauqua course to give myself 
the rest of systematic reading. Chautau- 
qua has and will help this one and many 
another lonely woman to keep her mental 
balance.” 

From Illinois: “I have not words 
enough to express my appreciation of the 
C. L. S. C. It is giving me an aim in a 
world that seems very dark to me.” 

From Vermont: “I am a very hard 
working woman, farmer’s daughter, do 
outdoor work, take care of sick, had a sis- 
ter die in Chicago last summer, another 
sick in Colorado, went to see her, gone 
eleven weeks, now home, my extra summer 
work done, and ready for my C. L. 8S. C. 
reading for another year. I am not well 
enough to do what I do, and do not know 
what I would do if I had to give up my 
C. L. 8. C., it rests me so, and I do so need 
learning.” 

From New York state: “The Chautau- 
qua course of reading is such a wonder and 
delight to me. I feel that I must write 
you how thankful I am to have the ad- 
vantages of such a circie. The readings 
have been a great solace to me in the 
midst of trouble, having lost husband and 
home since I joined the circle. I do not 
know what I should have done, but for 
the pleasant old English acquaintance 
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made during the winter, and the “Talks 
and Walks in the Geological Fields.’ ” 


Here is a word or two from some who 
already had a liberal education: 

From Chicago: “My motive in taking 
the course was to know what it amounted 
to. My life has been in the active practice 
of a profession and amid books—with 
what is called a liberal education—and 
am thus prepared to judge. I will say it 
is a grand course, and calculated to do a 
vast amount of good. No one can pursue 
the course without being built up in char- 
acter, which is true education, and acquir- 
ing varied knowledge and a taste for good 
books. I have been astonished at the de- 
velopment that I have seen in individual 
character growing out of the four years’ 
course.” 


From Pennsylvania: “The course of 
reading I have so far pursued, not without 
various interruptions, has been a real ben- 
efit to me, not because it brings me back 
to my college studies and also to my col- 
lege days, but because it keeps my mind 
well disciplined.” 


From Rhode Island: “The fourth year, 
according to your kind permission, I fin- 
ished last year while taking my senior year 
in Brown University. It has been a great 
pleasure. I enjoy the books, and have 
found some of them directly usable in 
college work. I will be pleased to study 
further in your correspondence courses.” 


Perhaps we can glean a hint of the 
secret of Chautauqua’s strength: 


From Philadelphia: “Chautauqua has 


not given me a love for knowledge, for I 
had that already; it has not given me 
regular habits of study or concentration 
of thought, for I had those before. I have 
gained precisely what Chautauqua pro- 
poses to give—‘a broader outlook.’ ” 


A woman in a small Ohio town writes: 


“The course of reading has been to me an 
inestimable blessing, broadening and deep- 
ening my conception of life and its re- 
sponsibilities. It has given me germs of 
thought that I should never have had 
without it, and while I am about my 
work what I have read furnishes me with. 
subjects for thought and meditation and 
keeps my mind from dwelling on the 
petty cares and crosses of daily life.” 


This from Boston, the “Modern 
Athens” : 


“T owe much to Chautauqua. A new 
interest is added to everything in life, 
even to the rocks and the little grains 
ef sand. Although on the shady side of 
fifty, I realize more each year that we 
are never too old to learn.” 


A Pennsylvania matron adds her word: 


“T never found so much enjoyment in 
anything as in the Chautauqua course. I 
was married young to a noble man, and 
have a happy home, yet I was always 
reaching out for something higher, and 
never felt just satisfied, too much buried 
up, as it were, sort of rusting out. But 
I now see more in life than I ever saw 
before, and I know I am a better woman. 
My mind dwells not so much on the petty 
cares of life as formerly, and I am more 
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contented and happier, and only wish all 
could be brought to experience what I 
have.” 

From New Jersey: “The four years’ 
course has been invaluable to me, causing 
me to see life in a different light, giving 
me greater ambitions, and awakening new 
desires which some day I hope to realize— 
if not I will not be any worse off for hav- 
ing such desires.” 

From Washington, D. C.: “I regard it 
[the diploma] after all as the least valu- 
able result. Nothing in comparison with 
the inestimable value of the study and its 
influence and benefits, both morally and 
intellectually. It has given me untold 
pleasure. It has made life and concep- 
tions of life another thing, so much has 
grown out of its perusal. The whole uni- 
verse is broader, deeper, higher. I sin- 
cerely believe an especial blessing of our 
Heavenly Father rests upon the C. L. 8S. 
C., its conception, its prosperity, its re- 
sults. I truly think it is something special. 
It must have been born of prayer and 
faith, such praver and faith as receives 
answer beyond the conception of the sup- 
pliant. And yet, I want a diploma! What 


poor children we are!” 


From Nebraska: “I am now finishing 
the study of medicine, begun in my youth, 
but which I should not have had the 
courage to undertake after having reared 
a family but for the training of the C. L. 
S.C. As soon as I earn my other diploma 
I mean to begin with you again.” 


“God bless you in your effort to reach 


those who have been so fettered by life’s 


burdens, that they had striven, though all 
in vain, to stifle the aspirations to a higher 
and nobler life, because they thought their 
chance had fled; to open for them a door 
is benevolence indeed.” 


Here is an extract from the letter of a 
Minnesota woman who appreciates the 
broader outlook: 

“T have no words with which to express 
my gratitude to the originators.of a plan 
of systematic mental work by which the 
women of the homes can lift themselves 
from the ruts of drudgery to the heights 
of home-keeping. God will not refuse His 
blessing to such a work.” 


From New York state: “Even now I ° 


can see that my continuous efforts for a 
‘broader outlook,’ and the few books that 
I have read, have had a marked effect upon 


my children. Three years ago, when I 


first thought of joining the C. L. S. C., 
my family and the friends to whom I spoke 
of it ridiculed the plan as unnecessary and 
impossible for a woman in my circum- 
stances. ‘But those who came to scoff 
remained’ to read, admire, and praise. 
You don’t know how great a blessing this 
course of reading is to many a tired, over- 
worked woman, whose circumstances bind 
her down to a dreary, never-ending round 
of work. ‘A broader outlook’ !—ah, yes! 
an outlook above, beyond, away from the 
treadmill.” 


Here are tidings from aroused ambition 
in California: 


“T inclose application for the Garnet 
Seal Course. The C. L. 8. C. has given 
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me a desire for a higher education. It is 
the grandest movement of this century.” 

From Portland: “The C. L. S. C. has 
brought me untold good, and, I believe, 
has been the means under God of saving 
a precious brother from skepticism and 
infidelity.” 

The above are only typical of a host of 
others. Does it mean anything that people 
should write like this? From those suf- 
fering bodily pain and affliction comes a 
torrent of gratitude. A woman in Iowa 
sends her blessing for “one of the richest 
helps in my ten years of confinement to 
a sick bed.” In Nebraska a blind woman 
has gone through the entire course. “God 
bless Chautauqua. To me it has come as 
a boon and a blessing,” writes an Oregon 
mother who has also read the course to a 
blind daughter. From a couch in Ten- 
nessee comes, “Tis the noblest, grandest 
movement of the times, and it is blessed of 
God.” An invalid in Massachusetts (and 
this is a note sounded again and again) is 
especially grateful for this boon to a neg- 
lected education, because her daughter is 
getting to be a young lady, and “I do not 
want her to be ashamed of me.” An in- 


valid member in New York state writes: 
“TI often wonder how I could have lived 
through the past year without the C. L. S. 
C. to bring new thoughts to the brain that 
seemed to be on fire, and drive away those 





of sorrow, trouble, and business perplex- 
ities.” From a small Ohio town the mails 
brought this, back in 1889: “There is 
something so exhilarating about it, so sat- 
isfactory in knowing your time has been 
spent in gaining true knowledge”’—and 
she had been an invalid through the four 
years of her reading, and so nearly blind 
that most of the course had to be read to 
her! 


driac . . . andI really lay my renewed 


“T had become almost a hypochon- 


interest in life entirely to my interest in 
my readings, and the new acquaintances 
which have come to me through the Chau- 
tauqua,” confesses a Connecticut woman. 
The following is from Maine: 

“T am reading alone, as I am too great 
an invalid to meet with the circle, and 
too weak to have them meet with me. I 
feel sure that if I can carry on this course, 
other invalids can, for 1 am a great suf- 
ferer, being not 2 moment free from great 
pain. I can not turn or move, can only 
use my head and hands. Can not hold 
my book or move it, yet I enjoy the course 
greatly.” 

From Ohio: “I wish I could make you 
understand how much Chautauqua has 
helped me: for the lightening of many a 
weary hour of pain, for inspiring strength 
in many a moment when life hung sus- 
pended upon only a frail human will, and 
death seemed the most lovable angel God 
could send. I pray blessings on Chau- 
tauqua. How I bless the girl who one day 
brought me a bound CHautauquan. They 
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said it would kill me to read, and as yield- 
ing to a dying man’s whim, propped up 
the book so that I might see to read. But 
I did not die. Why, I had been starving 
forsomething to read ; something with life, 
a soul, a royal purpose in it! God bless 
Chautauqua for the inspiration there is in 
her noble aims. This scrap from the book 
of my life I had to tell to do justice to 
Chautauqua, I hope will be so safely 
stowed away in some pigeon-hole that it 
will never more be resurrected, but the 
gratitude I owe her I should like to pro- 
claim from the housetops.” 


Among those whose early education was 
neglected Chautauqua finds one of her 
richest fields for the help of her “outlook 
and uplift.” One can hardly grasp the 
full import of this good work even from 
the hosts of grateful letters testifying to 
its suecess, yet a few cases will illustrate 
the need and the success with which the 
need is met. 


From California: “I should like to ex- 
press to the founders of the C. L. 8S. C. 
my gratitude and appreciation. Fifteen 
years ago failing health compelled me to 
leave college, and since then until quite 
recently an invalid life and other circum- 
stances made systematic study impossible. 
But through it all the desire for knowledge 
increased, and when at last the precious 
time and strength for study are mine once 
more, what a boon to find awaiting me a 
comprehensive and systematic course of 
study which I can pursue in the quiet of 


my own home, alone—and yet not alone. 
How it gladdens the heart of the solitary 
reader to know as she gathers the truths of 
history, science, and literature, that thou- 
sands of others are garnering the same 
truths which will give to them as well as 
herself ‘a broader outlook’ and greater 
power in the fields of usefulness.” 


And this to busy mothers: 


“T just read odd moments with baby 
on my lap. My CHAUTAUQUAN was a 
frequent visitor to the kitchen table, where 
I would iron, make pies, and try and com- 
mit the answers to questions in the mag- 
azines all at the same time. It has been 
some time since I attended school, and I 
found it very difficult to get my mind on 
the subject, and hard to remember what 
I did read. Most of the books I have read 
the second time. I would not give up the 
work for anything. I feel that the one 
year has been of great value to me.” 


This from Ohio: “I have demonstrated 
to my own friends’ satisfaction that I 
could read. the course with ease without 
neglecting my home, my children, or my 
duties to the world at large. Indeed, I 
feel that I am a better mother, a more 
intelligent friend and companion, a more 
useful citizen than when I began. Besides 
increasing my knowledge, it has strength- 
ened my powers of thought. It helps to 
keep before me the thought that life is 
real, is earnest, and not a play day. It for- 
tifies me in the determination that so long 
as life shall last I shall persevere in those 
efforts for the culture of both mind and 
soul which shal] make me the more helpful 
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to all those with whom I am associated.” 


And this: “The Chautauqua course of 
reading has been a help to me in many 
ways. I have learned to prize the spare 
moments, and better understand that 
where there is a will, a purpose, there is a 
way, and that it is the busy people who 
have the most time.” 

An Indiana grandmother, of the Class 
of 94, did it, though she had the care of a 
paralytic husband and an invalid grand- 
daughter, and for three years was com- 
pelled to do all her reading before day- 
light! An Ohio woman, teaching two 
miles from home in a country school and 
doing the work for a family of six, did it. 
In Nebraska the delicate, but busy wife of 
a minister with a family of five, did it. 
An Ohio man building up a new business 
with an average of fifteen hours a day in 
harness, did it. Oh, their name is legion! 

And if the lack of minutes proves no 
insurmountable obstacle in the upward 
path, neither does the accumulation of 
years. Many a reader begins in the sev- 
enties or eighties. Here are two from 
Illinois: 

“T am helpless, unable to walk, and am 
in my eightieth year, but God is good to 
me, and I enjoy many blessings, one of the 
greatest of which is being able to continue 
my readings with the C. L. S. C. from year 
to year.” ; 

“Tt was to make a struggle to retain my 


failing memory that a year ago I joined 
the local circle and began the course of 
reading. ‘Though sixty-six years old, and 
with much work and many cares, I have 
found time for study, and have found it 
profitable and very, very enjoyable. It 
has indeed added a little color and interest 
to a rather lonely life.” 


Certainly the nature of one’s occupation 
can be considered no obstacle in the face 
of what has been and is being done. These, 
for example: Two men “running a band 
of 2,600 sheep on the range” in Wyoming ; 
the steward of a New Jersey coast hotel; 
an isolated woman among the negroes of 
a Mississippi cotton plantation; a captain 
of cavalry in the Indian Territory; the 
matron of a New York orphan asylum; 
a city librarian in Iowa; a “field matron” 
of the Santee Indian women; a whole cir- 
cle on a United States cruiser; a circle 
among the officers of the state reform 
school in Oregon; a young typesetter in 
Chicago, struggling against the evil influ- 
ences of his surroundings; a woman whose 
husband’s work keeps him in a New Mex- 
ico mining camp; a Swiss woman, gradu- 
ate of the universities of Zurich and 


Geneva, and a granite contractor employ- 
ing over a hundred illiterate men in her 
North Carolina quarries who feels her re- 
sponsibility and wants more help to fit 
her for teaching them in her free evening 
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school ; a man in charge of the literary end 
of the advertising department of a great 
publishing house who competes with col- 
lege men and won his position by six years’ 
work in Chautauqua; a busy mother, 
housekeeper, and storekeeper in South 
Dakota; hundreds and thousands of farm- 
ers ; a crippled railway flagman in Illinois; 
a Massachusetts factory engineer; a sea- 
faring man who felt his ignorance and 
bad taste in books and thanked God for 
the chance to learn and be a comrade and 
help to his growing son. The list is almost 
endless. Here is an eloquent letter from 
Minnesota: 


“Long live Chautauqua, for it is an in- 
stitution that can reach and benefit all 
classes of men, we that are in prison in- 
cluded. It has been the only bright spot 
in my life for the last two years, and I 
have no words to express my gratitude to 
the originator for the pleasures that I 
have derived from this year’s teachings. 
But allow me to repeat from the bottom 
of my heart, long live Chautauqua.” 


A West Virginia day-laborer, working 
at $1.25 a day, writes his gratitude for 
what he can get nowhere else—“encourage- 
ment, intelligence, culture, refinement.” 
Mr. Francis Wilson, the well-known actor, 
has for years conducted one or two circles 
in his company. In an interview published 
ina Cleveland paper some years agohesaid: 


“T am surprised to find so many person; 
who do not appreciate the possibilities of 
the Chautauqua system of education. I 
find the work very interesting,,as have 
several other members of the, company. 
We organized a circle, and we enjoy the 
time we spend in listening to the reading 
of educational matter of that kind. We 
have a number of members in the circle, 
and wherever I am I make it a point to 
put in a good word for the work. We are 
used to memorizing things, and the Chau- 
tauqua circle work comes to us as a great 
pleasure.” 


Doubtless in many cases already men- 
tioned the almost entire isolation of the 
reader has caught the attention. For such 
the work is peculiarly adapted, giving the 
longed for personal, human touch as well 
as the other advantages. One has no idea 
how many such cases are reached nor what 
a boon it is to them. A very few will serve 
as examples: A young Kansas author, 
remote from all associations dear to him; 
a Wyoming woman who receives mail at 
intervals of six and eight weeks; a Mon- 
tana circle one hundred miles from any 
railroad; three sisters of literary tastes 
buried in the wilds of Alabama; a man in 
California, “six thousand miles from 
home”; a woman whose business keeps her 
in the piney woods of Texas where the 
windows of her rough shanty are the only 
glass ones in the community. 
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Another field already hinted at is among 
foreigners who have come to this country, 
notably Japanese (ever enterprising) stu- 
dents in our colleges. The value of such 
work to the community as well as the 
foreigner is illustrated by a circle started 
in a Minnesota town to Americanize the 
inhabitants, ninety-five per cent of whom. 
spoke German in their daily life. Here 
is a letter from Colorado: 


“It is my duty today after finishing the 
. four years’ course in 
the circle of . 
Nevada, of the C. L. 
8S. C., to bring my 
thanks and gratitude 
to this institution. I 
am a graduate of two 
medical institutions in 
Europe, a graduate of 
philosophy, and post- 
graduate of Eclectic 
P. and 8. of Chicago, 
and in this short 
time I have gained a 
trained education in 
English. Before I be- 
gan this course I could 
not speak, spell, or 
write five English 
words. I have gained 
by taking the C. IL. S. C. course a cor- 
rect talking and writing, and spend many 
pleasant hours in our circle, chatting with 
my fellow students at our table of subjects. 
THe CHAUTAUQUAN monthly magazine 
has given us monthly more and more sub- 
jects. The benefits which I have gained 
through the C.L.S.C.are not describable.” 
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A society woman in the nation’s capital 
writes: 

“Owing to large social obligations, it is 
through many obstacles that I carry on my 
reading through the winters, but when the 
social season ended this year I gave my 
housekeeping into the hands of servants 
and shut myself up to Chautauqua, and 
must acknowledge the hours thus spent to 
have been the pleasantest of the year.” 

There is one undoubted result of Chau- 
tauqua work that appeals to the educated 
perhaps more than to the uneducated— 
“learning how to read.” Here is a case in 
point—one of very many: 


From New York City: “For three years 
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after I left school I nearly ruined my 
mind by a course of novel reading. When 
I began the C. L. S. C. I had a hard fight 
all through the first year. But I deter- 
mined with all my might to conquer. I 
think I have found out how to read, and 
I bless the C. L. S. C. for that. I have 
now no taste for dissipating literature, and 
it would be as hard for me to wade through 
a trashy novel as it once was to read 
history. I can not tell you what a para- 
dise the C. L. S. C. has become to me, 
and I shall be one of its loyal members as 
long as I live.” 


From Illinois: “As an individual 
reader, I can recommend your course to 
any one desiring a finer culture and an 
enlarged knowledge of the world as it was 
and is today. I have never seen a maga- 
zine in which there was so much high- 
grade and wholly pure reading: just such 
as a busy person would like to read.” 


But Chautauqua educates soul as well 
as brain. Among other things it seems to 
instil a feeling of helpfulness to others, 
often evidenced by the desire to spread the 
good things of the work itself to those who 
have not tried it. A New York man setting 
out on a tramp trip through the Adiron- 
dacks writes for C. L. 8S. C. circulars to 
distribute on the way. A Rhode Island 
woman asks for a hundred to distribute on 
her daily wheel rides. A graduate of 
Wellesley and a teacher in a Massachu- 
setts high school went from house to house 
together with her mother. Many.a school- 
teacher finds a place for it with her schol- 
ars, in or out of school. 

All these letters from Chautauqua read- 
ers are but a few from a great number 
appreciatively filed away in the general 
offices. Yet these few tell a wonderful 
story of a wonderful work conducted not 
for financial returns (every penny above 
running expenses being devoted to ex- 
tension of the movement), but for the 
uplifting and broadening of the individual 
and the making of good citizens. This is 
not in any sense an argument, but simply 
a presentation of facts. In view of the 
facts, does Chautauqua do what is claimed 
for it? Does it do more? 
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BY EDWIN 4. START 


ICHOLAS II, emperor of all the 
Russias, autocrat in half of Eu- 
rope and of Asia, in whom reposes 
directly more personal power than 
in any other prince or potentate 

in the world, is probably more closely 

watched and studied by his own people 
and by interested foreigners than any 
head of a constitutional state or any sov- 
ereign of a less powerful empire. It is 
the penalty of his vast power that he 
must stand as a perpetual defendant be- 
fore the bar of the world’s judgment for 
all the sins of his people, for all the errors 
of his ancestry which have come down to 
him as an inheritance. 

it is a testimonial to the power and 
prestige of the great Northern empire 
that we find the civilized world today 
divided in the field of international 
politics into two parties, Russophile 
and Russophobe. The division has been 
clearly marked for some time in England, 

France, and Germany, and the states of 

Southeastern Europe. It is beginning to 

appear in the United States as the people 

interest themselves in the questions of 
world politics, and even in hostile Japan, 

Russophiles, or at least those who on 

prudential grounds approve a policy of 

friendship with Russia, are to be found. 

To the one party Russia is the herald of 

a higher civilization for many people and 

in a great division of the earth. To the 

other it is a tyranny that threatens the 
world, and, besides that, it is the essence 

of treachery, “the bear that walks like a 

man.” This political anachronism—this 

ancient despotism in modern garb, this 

Oriental empire guided by Occidental 

ideas, that speeds its satraps and its armies 

over thousands of miles of steel and gives 
orders by long-distance telephone to de- 

scendants of Genghis and Timour, is a 





puzzle to the uninitiated in the devious 
ways of statecraft, and, perhaps, most a 
puzzle to the inner circle of the initiated. 

Of all this, for good or evil, the young 
emperor is the personal embodiment before 
the world. That great composite of peoples 
that swells the census of the Russian 
Empire is not te be comprehended at a 
glance, but in the emperor we have a 
tangible unit, a man who stands for it 
all, who is the political institution, the 
state, of Russia. 

It would not be difficult for any one 
holding a brief for Nicholas IT as he thus 
stands before the world to make a very 
strong argument in his behalf; An Amer- 
ican or an Englishman, living under the 
freest of institutions and among a people 
who have best learned how to use such 
institutions, can very easily prescribe, 
remedies for the evils that afflict Russia; 
it is a far different thing to apply the 
remedies, and if those proposed by an 
Englishman or American were applied in 


, Russia they would probably prove lament- 


able failures, and carry in their train 
anarchy and national disintegration. ° 
However bright the sunlight, Nicholas IT 
walks always in the black shadow of the 
death that overtook his grandfather, the 
Liberator Tzar. A lover of peace, who 
honestly desires to see the betterment of 
his people, he faces the possibility, always 
present, of being drawn into a world war 
as the result of the historic development 
of Russia, which began long before his 
day, and will go on whether he lives or 
dies. 

This young man, whose word is the 
supreme law of 135,000,000 people of 
many races, dwelling in an area of 8,644,- 
100 square miles, or nearly one-seventh 
of the earth’s land surface, was born on 
the 18th of May, by our calendar, 1868, 





This article supplements the topics of the ‘‘English-Russian year’’ of the C. L. S. C. course now closed. 
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and became emperor November 1, 1894. 


. As tzarevitch he had traveled through the 


empire and outside its borders, in the 
states with which it has most to do. He 
is not a great man, nor a brilliant one, 
but those who have had the best opportu- 
nities to observe him believe in his sin- 
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cerity and good purposes. He was married 
on the 26th of November, 1894, to Princess 
Alexandra Alix of Hesse, and has four 
daughters. The tzar’s mother, the Dow- 
ager Empress Marie, was the Danish 
Princess Dagmar, and German blood 


mingles so largely with Russian in the 
later Romanoffs that the house is more 
Teutonic than Slavonic. This fact is 
important in its influence upon the intel- 
lectual character of the representatives 
of the family. It does not affect their 
political relations, except perhaps to in- 
cline them to maintain friendly relations 
with Germany as far as may be possible 
without sacrificing Russian interests. In 
politics the house is thoroughly Russian. 

Alexander III, the father of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, succeeding his father after 
the assassination of the latter, very nat- 
urally adopted a policy somewhat reac- 
tionary from the liberal and constitutional 
tendencies that characterized the earlier 
and latest days of the reign of Alexander 
II, and met so poor a return at the hands 
of the impatient revolutionists. The Con- 
servative party came into power, that party 
which stood for unity, for Russianizing 
the alien provinces, and for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the empire. There 
was no longer talk of constitutionalism. 
The autocratic régime was held up as an 
ideal of perfection, and we find this now 
elaborately defended by Pobiedonostseff, 
the procurator-general of the Holy Synod, 
and one of the influential advisers of the 
late and the present tzar, in his “Reflec- 
tions of a Russian Statesman.” This new 
order in which the: great problems of 
material development and expansion ab- 
sorbed and effaced those of internal poli- 
tics has continued through the reign of 
Nicholas II. Russia has found itself quite 
at home and occupying a position of 
vantage in the new current of world 
politics and national imperialism. 

The use of the words parties, conserva- 
tives and liberals, in connection with Rus- 
sian affairs may surprise some readers 
who are accustomed to think of the power 
of the tzar as unlimited, and leaving no 
room for the existence of any parties out- 
side of revolutionists and thick-and-thin 
supporters of the imperial will. We are 
accustomed to think of the absolutism of 
the tzar as really absolute, in the sense 
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of an ancient despotism. It is worth while, 
therefore, to consider how far Nicholas 
is really a master in his own house, and 
to what limitations even that which we 
call absolutism is subject in the twentieth 
century. The administrative machinery 
of the Russian government is the first 
and most immediate influence to which 
Nicholas is subject. It is, indeed, his to 
will and theirs to obey, but there are old 
and experienced men in the Russian gov- 
ernment, men trained in administration, 
finance, and diplomacy, men who served 
the father and the grandfather of the 
present tzar. Their influence, whenever 
several of them combine to exert it, is 
likely to go far with this young man of 
thirty-five. 

The continued maintenance of an au- 
tocracy requires an elaborate official ma- 
chine, which acquires in time an almost 
irresistible power. 


The Russian central administrative 
system is embodied in four councils: the 
council of the empire, made up of the - 
ministers and a considerable body (now 
ninety-three) of members appointed by 
the tzar, having a purely consultative and 
advisory function with reference to meas- 
ures proposed by the ministry; the senate, 
a judicial and executive body, which com- 
prises the high courts of the empire, its 
members being of high rank, and the six 
sections into which it is divided being pre- 
sided over by jurists who are the personal 
representatives of the tzar; the Holy 
Synod, made up of the metropolitans, 
archbishops, and certain bishops, and hav- 
ing jurisdiction in religious affairs; and 
the committee of ministers, which com- 
prises the actual heads of different admin- 
istrative departments, thirteen in number, 
together with some other functionaries. 
These councils, with the organization of 
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which they are the head, form a large, 
strong, and inevitably influential official 
class, within which there is room for a 
decided difference of opinion upon ques- 
tions of public policy. As a matter of 
fact, this official class is the most powerful 
political force in Russia, and one that 
reaches out into the hundred provinces in 
each of which the local government is a 
political center in close connection with 
St. Petersburg. Besides this, there is a 
considerable body of educated, intelligent 
Russians, in touch with the world, whose 
opinions can not be repressed, even by ad- 
ministrative process. How effective a 
force this educated public opinion may be 
in guiding the course of the tzar perhaps 
he alone can tell, but in this age that force 
is one that can not be neglected. There 
is then a certain kind of party life possible, 
even in Russia; not at all such as we know 
in constitutional and parliamentary coun- 
tries, but something that is not to be neg- 
lected as a political force in relation to 
the tzar. 

But there is another serious limitation 
upon the power of the tzar to accomplish 
even his most beneficent and enlightened 
will. He has for an instrument not 
a progressive and enlightened people, 
trained in self-management. The great 
mass of the Russian people, as a result of 
the climate and physiography of their 
country and of the course of their history, 
are a dull peasantry who have not yet 
learned to bear themselves as men. It is 
this inert mass that constitutes the great 
internal problem of Russia, holds the 
country in check, and deceives many cal- 
culations that are based upon the brilliant 
diplomacy and statesmanship of the men 
who serve the tzar as counselors. 

The same dead weight prevents the suc- 
cessful application of popular government 
such as the doctrinaires and enthusiasts 
clamor for and the government will not 
grant. But the Russian emperors of the 
last half century have shown none of the 
obstinate bigotry that cursed France and 
the later Bourbons, and hastened and ag- 


gravated the French Revolution. Alex- 
ander II laid the foundation of a freer 
and better life in Russia; Alexander III, 
for all his reactionary tendencies, looked 
out for the welfare of the peasantry, and 
Nicholas II, by his fostering of industrial 
development and improvement of the 
material condition of the empire, is doing 
the best possible work in preparing the 
people for the new political life and the 
broader opportunities that will surely 
come to them, as they come to all modern 
people in due time. Whether or not the - 
Emperor Nicholas has this great result 
in view as he builds railroads and encour- 
ages industry throughout his domain, he 
is certainly introducing the leaven that 
will finally enable the Russian people to 
cease to be a mere negative background 
of a far-reaching imperial power, and to 
become a living, personal force among the 
peoples of the world. When that result is 
attained, their rivals may begin to think 
in earnest of the possibilities of Slavonic 
domination. Empires are essentially con- 
servative in their external relations, 
democracies are radical and aggressive. 

The famous peace rescript with which 
the tzar startled the world in 1898 need 
not therefore have given any surprise. 
It was distinctly in line with the policy 
of Russia both internal and external. 
Industrial development needs peace; the 
consolidation of great domains and various 
peoples into one compact national unit 
can be more smoothly accomplished if 
there are no international complications. 
Not only civilization, therefore, but the 
progress of Russia as well is served by 
the tzar’s course. In the Chinese im- 
broglio, too, Russia wants no scramble and 
no trampling upon China. Her growing 
interests on the Amur and in Manchuria 
are not so served. A comfortable but 
always firm diplomacy will better do her 
work. 

The attitude of the tzar toward Finland 
has interested the world of late, although 
the question has been somewhat obscured 
by larger things. The grand duchy of 
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Finland has retained its national life and 
autonomy since it became in 1809 a Rus- 
sian instead of a Swedish possession. 
While Russification has gone on in Poland 
and elsewhere, Finland has been exempt, 
protected by the pledges of the tzar, but 
the decree which seemed to the Finnish 
people the doom of their national life 
came at almost the same time as the peace 
rescript, and the tragedy began; for this 
absorption of one people by another more 
powerful is always a tragedy. It was a 
breach of faith by the tzar, but it is ex- 
plained by that influence of the controlling 
party in official circles to which reference 
has been made. This party insisted, not 
without reason from the standpoint of 
state policy uninfluenced by sentiment, 
that Russian unity could not be obtained 
until all its peoples and provinces became 
Russian, and that Finland was too im- 
portant strategically to retain an alien 
existence. It is a hard logic, but right or 
wrong, it accords with the dominant note 
in modern statecraft. The Russification 
of Finland, from the Russian point of 
view, as looking solely to the unifying and 
strengthening of Russia, was one with the 
policy indicated by the peace rescript, not 
in contradiction of it, as was assumed by 
outside sympathizers. The Panslavists 
who dominate the Russian government 
today want neither alien interests within 
the empire nor hostility without to check 
the fulfilment of their great designs. 
Nevertheless, it may be doubted if their 
wisdom is equal to their ruthlessness. The 
Finns have been peaceful and loyal as 
long as their national life was left them, 
but the bureaucracy of the tzar has stirred 
them to the depths. This people have 
acquired, in an age-long struggle with 
nature’s pitiless forces, a patience and 
endurance capable of a resistance that is 
less easy to overcome because it is peaceful, 
and because it opposes the high moral 
principle of a people’s right to the state 
policy of the Russian Empire. 

The large problem, then, to which 
Nicholas is addressing himself is that of 
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consolidating the vast dominions of Rus- 
sia politically, binding them by great 
railways, and of making this unified em- 
pire self-sufficient and impregnable in 
strife of arms or in the modern warfare 
of industry and commerce. To make this 
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work complete he is still carrying on the 
task that Peter the Great began of secur- 
ing unchallenged entrance to the ice-free 
seas. Hence the Russian operations in 
Zastern and Southern Asia. In solving 
these problems he calls to his assistance 
the best talent of his empire, and there is 
no abler body of ministers in the world 
than is gathered around the tzar. It 
would indeed be hard to better the cabinet 
that has Lamsdorf at the head of foreign 
affairs, Witte of finance, Khilkoff of public 
works and railways, and others perhaps 
equally well fitted for their special tasks, 
although less well-known outside of Russia. 

Emperor Nicholas has been especially 
interested in the development of the great 
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Siberian railway, and his personal connec- 
tion with it has been close from its incep- 
tion. While still tzarevitch he was in the 
Far East on his extended tour of observa- 
tion when the imperial rescript of March 
17, 1891, announcing the construction of 
the railway, was promulgated at the ex- 
treme eastern bounds of the empire. This 
was on the 12th of May, and a week later 
Nicholas himself laid the first stone of 
the work at Vladivostok. He then re- 
turned across the great Siberian wastes 
by the slow means of travel then available, 
and thus first of all the tzars learned to 
appreciate by personal observation the 
vastness and the needs of his dominions. 

It is the advantage of a government 
like that of Russia that the idea and 
its execution can be brought into such 
close conjunction; that immediate action 
can follow a great plan. There is a loss of 
freedom, but there is a gain in adminis- 
trative efficiency. Had the Russian gov- 
ernment the material available in the way 
of men that is to be found in the free 
countries of the West the Russian power 
would indeed be invincible, but the strong 
points of freedom and autocracy are pe- 
culiar to themselves, and are not to be 
combined. 

The ukase of the tzar in 1899 stopping 
the system of sending political suspects 
and convicts into exile in Siberia is an 
instance of the promptness and thorough- 
ness with which a good thing can be 
accomplished in an autocracy when once 
the autocrat has been convinced of its 
desirability. It also shows the salutary 


effect of the journey of Nicholas as tzare- 
vitch through Siberia. 


He then learned 


the resources of the country and its need 
of a free population stimulated by hope, 
and not repressed by despair. 

There is a strong feeling among Russian 
statesmen that the normal relations of 
Russia and the United States are those 
of cordial unity and harmony, because 
each represents progress and is the dom- 
inant force in its own quarter of the world, 
because they have no natural points of 
rivalry, and can assist each other. This 
feeling is not a sentiment, but purely the 
view of self-interest. With this view the 
Emperor Nicholas is believed to be in 
sympathy. It is probable that if our state 
department is guided in the future as 
wisely as it is at present this traditional 
friendship and the influence of a strong 
and respected nation that is not a rival 
may be used for the furtherance of prog- 
ress and international peace. 

Russia is pursuing in Eastern Asia its 
traditional policy for four centuries of 
territorial absorption. It is amusing to 
note the grave discussions of diplomats 
and the press as to Russia’s intentions in 
Manchuria. Charge and denial are but 
words in face of the historic fact that 
Russia is actually doing in Manchuria 
what it has been doing in other regions 
since Yermak, the Cossack outlaw, began 
the conquest of its Siberian empire. The 
proceeding, masked by polite declarations 
though it may be, is identically the same, 
and the final result will be undisputed 
possession. It is very doubtful if the so- 
called autocrat really has much to do with 
this proceeding. He is a part of the ma- 
chine that is working out its destiny for 
the Russian genius. 
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JORTY years have passed since the 
} Prince of Wales, charmed by a 
photograph of the young Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, journeyed 
to Copenhagen to see for himself 
the girl of sixteen whose beauty and grace 
were already renowned in the court circles 
of Europe. The prince found the real 
woman so much more attractive than the 
photograph had been, that he asked her 
father, then Prince of Glucksburg, for her 
hand. In 1863 Princess Alexandra was 
borne across the sea to her new home in 
England, where she was received with 
much rejoicing and great state. During 
the celebration of the coronation of King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra, I was in 
Copenhagen, and saw the flags flying and 
banners waving in honor of the daughter 
of the royal house. One shop on the main 
street, near the palace, exhibited in its 
windows a series of colored engravings 
made at the time of the marriage of the 
Danish princess, showing the. luxury and 
pomp with which the ceremonies in the 
city by the Thames were conducted. 

It must have been a decided change to 
the daughter of the comparatively obscure 
Prince of Glucksburg to be thus trans- 
ported into the glory of the court of St. 
James; yet she has ever shown her ability 
to accommodate herself to any circum- 
stance, and has so won the hearis of the 
people over whom her husband rules that 
not a word need be added to her praise. 

It is not of the grand homes which 
Queen Alexandra occupies in England 
that I wish to write, but rather of the 
plainer, humbler one to which she and her 
sisters love to return each year to pass a 
month together by the family fireside. 
Even after the coronation of last year 
she was glad to leave the excitement and 
pomp to sail away in'the royal yacht for 





Copenhagen, where she joined the other 
members of the family in her father’s 
home. 

The history of the queen is so familiar 
that it is scarcely. necessary to-do more 
than refer to her early life. Born in the 
“Gules Palace,” an unpretentious building 
in the rear of the palace which King Chris- 
tian IX new occupies, the princess was 
brought up with the utmost simplicity. 
All of the six children of the Prince of 
Glucksburg and Louise, his wife, were 
born here, and played in the large halls 
or worked by the mother’s side until that 
day came when Frederick VII was gath- 
ered to his fathers, and Christian IX 
reigned in his stead. There were other 
members of the family who aspired to this 
position, and Christian was not in the di- 
rect line. Hence the children in the yel- 
low palace were brought up with strict 
economy, and the daughters, under the 
wise leadership of their mother, were 
taught the every-day household arts. 
Princess Louise was in a more direct line 
of succession than her husband, but she 
resigned that right in his favor. 

Ever since the days of Christian I, who 
reigned from 1448 to 1481, there has been 
a king of the name of Christian or Fred- 
erick on the throne. Until 1814, when 
Norway was formally divided from Den- 
mark, the kings ruled that country, and 
at certain periods Sweden also. The Nor- 
wegians never accepted the rule of Den- 
mark with good grace, and they now men- 
tion it as “four hundred years of history 
lost to Norway.” The names of Christian 
and Frederick have alternated since the 
first Frederick came to power in 1524. 
He was a duke of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The present crown prince of Denmark, 
the oldest brother of Queen Alexandra, 
who is now a man well advanced in years, 
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is “Christian Frederick William Charles.” 
Undoubtedly, when he is called upon to 
mount the throne of his well-beloved 
father, he will assume the title of Freder- 
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ick VIII, while his son will be Chris- 
tian X. 

The crown prince married the crown 
princess of Norway and Sweden, thus once 
more uniting, in friendly bonds, these two 
countries. A pretty little incident is re- 
lated of this marriage, which well illus- 
trates the character of the mother of the 
Queen of England. 

Although such an alliance was pleasing 
to the Danish people, King Christian was 
not favorable to it, as he had other plans 
for his son. The voung prince determined 
to win over his mother, knowing well that 
her influence, ever for good, would count 
much with his father. He entered her 
room one evening and told her that he 
had fallen in love with “la petite princesse” 
of Norway. 

“Well,” responded the queen, with a 
dignified air, “and what if I have other 
views ?” 

“Meanwhile—” interjected the prince. 

The queen was severe. “What wilt thou 
do if thy father will not consent?” she 
inquired. 

“Mother !” exclaimed the prince, plead- 
ingly, “I will marry whom you wish—” 


bs 


and then he added, softly, “provided it be 
la petite princesse.” 

The queen was won. “Thou shalt marry 
thy little princess,” she said, smilingly, 
“and I will speak to the king.” 

No doubt much of the sweet simplicity 
and tact which so characterize the Queen 
of England were learned in the delightful 
home life of the Gules Palace from the 
example of her parents. When the Prince 
of Glucksburg became king he did not 
change any of his customs. His friends 
were admitted as freely as before, and 
Queen Louise made the tea herself. A 
little anecdote will show the democratic 
nature of King Christian, and the good 
fellowship which prevails between ruler 
and subjects. The king mingles with his 
people, and it is his daily custom to walk 
out unattended, except by his large Danish 
hound. One day as he was walking 
through the streets of Copenhagen he met 
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a crowd of strikers who were discussing 
something in an excited manner. Recog- 
nizing the king, they became silent at 
his approach. 
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“Go on,” he said, and stood listening 
while they presented their grievances. 
They wished an increase in wages. The 
king assured them that their employers 
could not do this without damage to them- 
selves. The men, while moving a vote of 
thanks to the king, decided to continue 
the strike. The monarch shortly after- 
ward entered the palace, not in the least 
offended because his advice had not been 
accepted. 

“Tt is a pity that I could not succeed in 
stopping the strike,” he remarked, “but, 
after all, I suppose they understand their 
own interests better than I do.” 

This same simple, patriarchal spirit 
with which King Christian has ruled Den- 
mark has prevailed in his own family. 
When his sons and daughters come home 
each year they forget that they are kings 
and queens of great nations; they become 
once more the obedient children of a loving 
father. They throw aside the troublesome 
bonds of court etiquette, and are brothers 
and sisters together, returning to the life 


which they led when they were young. Not 
only do the children return to the old 
home, but they bring the babies, too. 
When the tzar Alexander III was living 
he delighted to come each year to the quiet 
palace in Denmark, accompanied by his 
wife, the younger sister of Queen Alexan- 
dra, who was married to the then tzarevitch 
three years after the Princess Alexandra 
became the Princess of Wales. With the 
Russian couple came their children, and 
the present tzar rarely fails to visit his 
grandfather’s home once a year. The 
tzaritsa comes with him, and their daugh- 
ters play under the shade of the tall trees 
in the Fredensborg Park, and run through 
the rooms of the palace. The: Duke of 
York, with his sisters, is as familiar with 
Copenhagen and its simple court life as 
he is with the state and gorgeousness of 
Buckingham Palace, and, no doubt, has 
had much more real fun out of the days 
spent with his father and mother at 
Fredensborg Castle than he ever had when 
he was surrounded by the exceedingly 
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strict regulations of etiquette in England. 

Last year the family gathering was held 
at Bernsdorf Palace, a small residence be- 
longing to King Christian, a short dis- 
tance from Copenhagen. This was .one 
of the homes which he ‘occupied when he 
was still prince, and he loves to spend a 
few weeks here every year. The usual 
place of meeting is, however, Fredens- 
borg, a more pretentious dwelling lying 
about an hour’s ride by train from Copen- 
hagen. It stands in the’midst of ore of 
the finest parks to be found in Europe. In 
fact, I doubt if anywhere can be found 
more magnificent trees, more delightful 
paths, or more exquisite-flowers. Most of 
the park—and it extends for many miles— 
is still in its wild state, except for that 
necessary clearing which makes the forest 
passable. This woodland is the great 
beauty and attraction of Fredensborg. 
Tall lindens stretch their graceful 
branches over avenues half a mile in 
length—avenues so straight that a person 
standing at one end can look under the 
drooping boughs to the circle of light at 
the other end. When Queen Alexandra is 
here it is her daily custom to walk here, 
in company with her father or sisters, and 
followed by those beautiful dogs which she 
so dearly loves. 

King Christian observes the regular 
routine of his life, even though the tzar 
of all the Russias and the king on whose 
dominion the sun never sets, are his guests. 
Breakfast is served at eight, punctually, 
and then every one goes out-of-doors, into 
the lovely park. At one o’clock comes 
luncheon, a simple meal, informally 
served. The king frequently rides out, a 
straight, handsome figure on horseback, 
together with some of his children. Or 
else the roomy carriages are ordered, and 
they all go for a drive into the country 
around Fredensborg, where one may pass 
hours ever under the deep shadow of 
imposing trees. 

The royal family return in time for 
dinner, the one formal affair of the day, 
when they gather in the large dining-hall, 


whose ceiling reaches to the roof of the 
palace, and the candles shed a soft glow 
over the walls of marble and the fine fres- 
cos. The evening is spent in the queen’s 
drawing-room, with pleasant conversation 
and music, and promptly at eleven every 
one retires, and the house is quiet. Even 
those cares which weigh down the hearts 
of kings and emperors flee away, to give 
place to restful sleep in the security of 
this peaceful home. 

Since the death of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, Queen Alexandra has occupied his 
room, adjoining that of the tzaritsa, and 
together they share the sitting-room, a 
cozy apartment fitted up in light blue 
brocade. The appointments of this suite 
of rooms are very plain, and the bed in 
which the queen sleeps when on a visit 
to her home is of old-fashioned mahogany, 
without ornamentation or special comfort. 
It is her pleasure to be within call of her 
sister, for a deep love exists between them. 
King Edward’s rooms are more preten- 
tious, but might be duplicated anywhere 
in a comfortable house. They consist of 
a sleeping chamber, a sitting-room, where 
his desk stands, and a small room for his 
valet. There is no electric light in the 
palace, and there are only a few electric 
bells. The impression made upon a visitor 
to Fredensborg is that it is the purpose 
of the royal family to live as quiet and 
unassuming a life here as is possible. 
They are, no doubt, so tired of ceremony 
and grandeur that it is a positive relief to 
come to the father’s home and live like 
ordinary human beings. 

A lady in Copenhagen told me an in- 
cident about the family which illustrates 
the love and sympathy which has ever 
prevailed among them. A few years ago, 
when Queen Alexandra was still the 
Princess of Wales, and Alexander III was 
living, they were spending the month of 
September at Fredensborg. The princess 
was often late for breakfast, and her hus- 
band reproved her for keeping the tzar 
waiting, as he was of much higher rank. 
This reached the ears of the Russian em- 
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peror. The next morning, when he was 
dressed, instead of going to the drawing- 
room, he went to the princess’s door, and 
asked if she were ready for breakfast. 

“Not quite,” was the reply. 

He returned to his own room and pa- 
tiently waited till she appeared, when he 
gave her his arm and they entered the 
drawing-room together. 

Of the devotion of the queen and her 
sisters to their mother four years ago when 
she was passing through her last illness, 
much has been written. They watched 
by her night and day. The king never left 
her side, and King George of Greece had 
a camp-bed placed in an adjoining room, 
in order that he might be within call. The 
queen was a woman of singular strength 
of mind and of most sympathetic nature. 
Her sons-in-law had a deep affection for 
her, and often asked her advice on their 


private affairs. The Emperor of Russia 
was particularly fond of her, and dearly 
loved to spring a surprise on her or play 
off some joke. 

One day, while the king and queen were 
in the breakfast-room drinking tea to- 
gether, as was their custom, a messenger 
arrived post-haste, saying that the em- 
peror’s yacht was in sight. Great was the 
consternation in that household. He had 
been expected that afternoon at two, and 
arrangements had been made accordingly. 

“Signal him to wait,” commanded the 
queen. “We are not ready.” 

But the emperor would not wait, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the fact that his 
father-in-law had to make great haste to 
don his uniform in order to meet him in 
proper style. 

When they were at luncheon word came: 
that a present had arrived for the king. 
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“What is it?” inquired the emperor, 
and, on being informed that it was the 
gala carriage presented by the merchants 
of Copenhagen to their sovereigns on the 
occasion of their golden wedding, he in- 
sisted on going into the court-yard to see 
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it. He seated the queen and the empress 
in it, King Christian mounted the box, 
and the tzar himself, in high good-humor, 
stepped between the thills and drew the 
carriage around. When he stopped before 
the door he said to the queen, with a 
hearty laugh, “Dear mother, it is true that 
I am an insupportable son-in-law ; but you 
will agree that I would make a magnificent 
carriage horse !” 

Great is the commotion at quiet Fre- 
densborg when it is announced that the 
King of Denmark, the King and Queen of 
England, the Tzar of Russia, with his 
mother and wife and the babies, the King 
and Queen of Greece, and the Duchess of 
Cumberland, one of the richest women in 
England, and the younger sister of the 
queen, with her family, are coming to 
spend a month. How the windows of the 





unused rooms are flung open and house- 
maids scrub and clean! The comely house- 
keeper is everywhere, directing and con- 
trolling with that calmness which comes 
of long experience, for she has welcomed 
the king and his family many times. 
Three hundred and fifty beds must be set 
up and supplied with linen ; the fine china 
must be brought out from cupboards, and 
the silver polished until it shines. 

At last all is prepared, and the servants, 
in their best array, have arranged every- 
thing to the liking of the royal family. 
The coaches drive away gaily to the rail- 
way station and come back full of ladies- 
in-waiting and gentlemen-of-the-cham- 
bers. Last of all come the guests. The 
king, with iron-gray hair, but as erect 
as a man of thirty, in spite of his eighty- 
two years ; the Kingof England, and beside 
him the beautiful queen, well-loved daugh- 
ter of the Denmark royal household, wel- 
comed by the servants with smiles and 
curtsies. ‘The dowager empress is here, 
each year growing older, but sweet-faced 
and winning, and her son, on whose 
brow now lies heavily the crown of em- 
pire. Then come the nurses and babies, 
a flock of them, who are spirited away to 
those big rooms where rocking-horses and 
dolls and games invite to merriment. 
Other members of the family come, until 
the house is full of people. Bells ring, 
footsteps resound in the halls, and bright 
voices call. Only one voice, the dearest 
of all to the daughters, does not welcome 
them. The mother has gone to her last 
home, where she awaits her husband and 
children. She is buried in the Roskilde 
Church, a few miles from Copenhagen, 
where for many centuries the kings and 
queens of Denmark have been interred. 
On one day of this gathering of the chil- 
dren under their father’s roof they will 
all go to the quiet church, there to bend 
over the mother’s grave and lay upon it 
a wreath of fresh and beautiful flowers, as 
a token of the love they bear her and of 
the debt of gratitude which they owe her 
memory. 














The C. L. S. C. in Foreign Lands 





A STIMULATING EDUCATIONAL FORCE IN JAPAN, INDIA, SOUTH 
AFRICA, RUSSIA, GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRALIA, AND OTHER 


COUNTRIES 


IGNIFICANT movements in the 
history of a nation have so often 
met with immediate and sympa- 
thetic response from remote and 
widely different peoples, that the 

student of history is sometimes disposed 

to regard a popular movement as posses- 
sing real vitality just in proportion as 
it develops this “world spirit.” Tested 
by this standard the Chautauqua Reading 

Circle, now twenty-five years old, may 

rank as one of the world movements of 

the nineteenth century, for as a stimulat- 
ing educational force it has had a far- 
reaching influence in many lands. 

The first members of the C. L. 8. C. 
in foreign lands were naturally American 
missionaries who from the nature of things 
were interested in all large, educational 
and social movements, and were thereby 
especially attracted to the Chautauqua 
plan, since it was the subject of wide- 
spread enthusiasm in their own land. But 
there was a stronger reason for this at- 
traction. It was a plan as practicable 
for them as for countless other busy peo- 
ple, and meant a new opportunity to keep 
abreast of the progress of the world in 
spite of the exacting demands of a mis- 
sionary’s career. So it happened that the 
very first class in the C. L. S. C., that of 
1882, graduated a missionary member in 
far-away Japan. Three years later a little 
magazine was being issued from a Jap- 
anese press, printed in the Japanese 
language, and bearing the title The Jap- 
anese Chautauquan. This popular move- 
ment was the outgrowth of a Chautauqua 
Reading Circle formed in Osaka by Mrs. 
A. M. Drennan, an American missionary, 
and meeting regularly in her schoolroom. 
The photograph on page 375 shows a 





meeting of the circle, which Mrs, Drennan 
describes as follows: 


“You would be interested if you could 
see us at work in our meetings. * To save 
expense we are now using my schoolroom. 
All desks, ete., are removed. I have the 
floor covered with soft mats such as the 
people have in their houses; then I deco- 
rate with flowers, pictures, and books, and 
light up brilliantly. At-the gate hang two 
large oiled paper lanterns, three feet or — 


‘more long, on which, in large Chinese and 


Japanese characters, is written the name 
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Hoke Soe 








Nastia 


TITLE-PAGE OF “ THE JAPANESE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 





of our society. These lights give a very 
pretty effect. I have tables for secretary, 
president, and reporter. All the members 
come in with shoes off, and take their seats 
in order upon the floor. At the appointed 
hour we open with singing and prayer, 
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then each member takes out his book, and, 
beginning with the first article, he asks 
any question he may have marked in his 
reading during the week. Many questions 
are asked.” 


It was from these beginnings in Osaka 
that a widespread interest developed. 
Many young men who could read only 
Japanese were anxious to become members, 
but the difficulty of securing suitable 
works in the Japanese language was a 
great drawback. At length the officers of 
the J. L. 8. C, determined to venture upon 
a publication of their own, translating 
and using articles from the American 
CrauTAuQuan. The first number of The 
Japanese Chautauquan appeared in book 
form, as the requirements of magazine 
publication involved considerable delay. 
The introductory article was written by 
the leading editor of Osaka, who was en- 
thusiastic over the new project and anxious 
to give it his cordial support. 

A letter from the Japanese president, 
Mr. Hongma, told very graphically of 
the effect of the first announcements. He 
wrote: “We thought only few people will 
join at first, but were surprised to find 
first five hundred copies of hand-book, 
translated from C. L. 8. C. hand-book, 
went out so soon, in the few days when we 
advertised it in some city papers. The 
people from all the provinces around ask 
for more, so we printed again five hun- 
dred copies.” The character of the ar- 
ticles in the magazine, which dealt with 
general history, the story of Alexander the 
Great, results of the discovery of America, 
ete., aroused great interest among these 
Japanese readers. Letters asked, “Who 
is this Jesus of whom you spoke in the 
book? What do you mean by the Chris- 
tian era?” ete. Letters were received from 
all grades of society—soldiers, jinrikisha 
men, lawyers, judges, and government 
officials, students, pastors, editors, and a 
number of women. These questions were 
not only answered by letter, but in a de- 
partment of “Questions and Answers” in 
the magazine. 


For more than four years the little 
Japanese Chautauquan sowed the seeds of 
intelligence and the spirit of investigation 
in the minds of eager readers throughout 
the Sunrise Kingdom. At one time its - 
circulation reached more than eight hun- 
dred, and the number of readers was 
reported as three thousand. The interest 
extended to Korea, Loo Choo, various 
small islands, and from end to end of 
the Japanese Empire. But, like many 
similar enterprises without capital, the 
publication fell into financial straits, and, 
though there was a fine spirit of devotion 
and sacrifice on the part of its sponsors, 
they were obliged after five years’ experi- 
ence to discontinue the publication. Mrs. 
Drennan, writing five years later, in 1894, 
said : 

“Of one thing I am sure. The work of 
the J. L. S. C. was no mean faetor in 
the advanced thought and education of 
this people. When we began to publish 
our magazine there was no such publica- 
tion in this country. We could not get 
such books translated as were needed in 
our work. Now there are several maga- 
zines covering much the same ground as 
ours did, and we can get any book trans- 
lated that we need. I shall always thank 
God for the J. L. 8. C.” 


Throughout the succeeding years Japan 
has never been without its representatives 
of Chautauqua among the American and 
English missionaries in Kobi, Yokohama, 
Nagasaki, Tokyo, and other places. 

The present Chautauqua circle of 
Yokohama is a most creditable young or- 
ganization. The secretary, Miss Williams, 
has recently adopted the plans of the 
Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Clubs as 
a feature of her school work among the 
Japanese children. She says: 

“Our little band of Chautauquans in 
the ‘Land of the Rising Sun’ is following 
bravely in the wake of the grand company 
in America, being only about a month 
behind at present. Our new circle num- 
bers ten in all, with eight active members.” 

In Japan attempts to popularize Chau- 
tauqua resulted in a magazine for the 
people. In China and Korea the influence 
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JAPANESE BRANCH OF THE C. L. 8. C., ORGANIZED IN 1885, AT OSAKA 


The four at the table are—reading from left to right—Yorchigaku, secretary; Doi, editor; Hongma, president, and Mrs. Drennan, 
founder. 


of the C. L. S. C. was characteristically 
different. Beginning as far back as 1885 
the course made its appeal chiefly to indi- 
viduals. The first letter was from an 
American medical missionary in Tien-tsin 
writing on behalf of one of his bright 
young Chinese medical students. At Can- 
ton a little circle of four American readers 
sprang into existence. At Ningpo and 
Nanking, Chinkiang and Sam Kong, 
Chautauqua has claimed adherents among 
the missionaries. A medical missionary in 
Canton in sending his fourth year’s report 
of reading, said: “I am truly sorry the 
course is finished, but if possible we shall 
try to take up one of the special courses 
soon. Much of my reading I have had to 
do while in boats or.sedan chairs, and 
often while passing through crowded 
streets. Nevertheless, it has all been of 
great value.” 

As early as 1886 the mission station in 
Petchaburee, Siam, improved its Chau- 
tauqua opportunities. There were just 
nine people constituting the foreign com- 
munity, and five of them became C. L. S. 
C. readers. Their enthusiasm communi- 


cated itself to friends in Bangkok, several 
of whom joined them. Burma, not to be 
behind her Siamese neighbors, enrolled 
two Chautauqua readers at Rangoon, a 
teacher in a girls’ school and one of her 
pupils, who begged to be allowed to take 
the course. 

Before the first C. L. S. C. class in . 
America had finished its four years’ course, ~ 
“we of the Calcutta local circle” were send- 
ing greetings to America and saying, “five 
local circles have been organized, and a 
goodly number are pursuing the course 
of study in places where no other Chau- 
tauqua reader is seen from January to 
December.” A few weeks later the Cal- 
cutta circle numbered more than fifty 
readers. Two engine drivers on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, both young 
men, and a member of the “Madras police” 
in the Ganjam district applied for mem- 
bership. From Jaffna College, Ceylon, 
came word that a committee of educated 
young Tamil men had prepared a plan for 
a reading course designed to meet the 
needs of natives who could read English, 
but whose facilities for such reading were 
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very limited. A missionary at Balasore 
in care of a large orphanage tried the plan 
instead of a “rest cure.” She wrote: “1 
felt so much the need of rest from constant 
care that I concluded to try the C. L. S. C. 
course, and the trial has been a blessing 
to me. I was warned that a long rest was 
a necessity, but I concluded to take this 
reading instead, and the result is that I 
am much better, and have kept very 
steadily on with my work.” 





TYPE OF CONVEYANCE USED BY SOUTH AFRICAN 
Cc. L. &. C. SECRETARY IN VISITING CIRCLES 


Very unlike this was the situation of 
two Chautauqua readers from Zafarwal, 
who told their story thus: 

“Our books are the only literary recrea- 
tion we have. Our home is in the jungle, 
and we are two lone ‘Athenians’ of the 
Class of ’93 out in a desert of ignorance 
and superstition. The greater part of our 
reading the past year has been done as 
we were driving along the road to and 
from our village work or as we sat by 
the roadside for our midday meal. Then 
we read in tent in the evenings and while 
the tents are being taken down, a little 
here and a little there, and so we got 
through.” 


These are but a few typical cases. From 
up and down the land they came. From 
Lucknov’, Bareilly, Masuripatan, Shah- 
jehanpore, Jhelum, Bijnor, “miles away 
from other missionaries,” Mhow, where a 
circle was formed, Kolhapur, Aligarh, and 
other points. Therefore it soon came to 
pass that an “Oriental Circle” was formed. 
The secretary, Dr. Mary Christiancy, a 
physician, had been a member in Boston, 
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had brought her books with her, and had 
put them to good service. Many of the 
members of this circle belonged to Meth- 
odist missions, and so the circle held its 
most important reunion when the North 
India conference met in January. 

Before leaving Asia mention may be 
made of Chautauqua’s two representatives 
in Persia. One at Tabriz, who was “the 
only member and composed the only circle” 
in that country until she interested a 
missionary neighbor five days’ journey 
distant at Oroomiah. From old Babylonia 
came the following letter a few years ago: 

“A member of the Class of 1901 sends 
greetings. It may interest you to know 
that Chautauqua has found its way into 
the heart of the Mesopotamian Desert. 
The year’s work just completed has been 
a source of constant comfort and joy, and 
its influence inspiring and uplifting. The 
greater part of the required reading has 
been done while overlooking the excava- 
tion of the great Temple of Bel.” 

Quite different from that of British 
India has been South Africa’s experience 
with Chautauqua. Here also the inspira- 
tion’ came from the missionaries, but very 
quickly spread itself to the native homes, 
through the interest awakened among 
pupils of the Huguenot seminary at Wel- 
lington. The members of the senior, class 
asked for some reading course to guide 
them after they left school. The solu- 
tion of their difficulties was speedily 
found in the C. L. S. C., since the prin- 
cipal of the seminary, Miss Theresa M. 
Campbell, was a graduate of the Class of 
84. In June, 1885, the first Chautauqua 
Assembly was held in South Africa—a 
four days’ session at the Huguenot sem- 
inary. Many people availed themselves of 
the opportunities offered by lectures, 
classes, etc. ‘The work of the C. L. 8. C. 
was presented and Round Tables held, and 
greetings sent to “Old Chautauqua” in 
time for its opening night in August of 
that year. Circles began to spring up at 
Beaufort West, Stellenbosch, and other 
points. By the time the second “mid- 


winter” assembly was held in June, 1886, 
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there were nearly one hundred readers in 
thirty-nine different localities. The sec- 
retary, Miss Landfear, began a series of 
tours, which, if somewhat exhausting 
physically, were a source of much mental 
refreshment. Basutoland and the Orange 
Free State speedily formed circles, and 
later on she began stretching the C. L. 
S. C. in a line of circles across the end of 
South Africa—Robertson, Swellendam, 
Heidelberg, Riverdale, Mossel Bay, George, 
and Knysna. Circles were formed at Wit- 
zieshock and Kimberley in the Orange 
Free State. One also in Basutoland, and 
solitary readers enrolled far up in the 
Transvaal. 

Then came the first Recognition Day in 
South Africa in 1889. “Eight graduates 
of the C. L. S. C. of the Class of ’89 re- 
ceived the beautiful diplomas sent out 
from America. Only three of those eight 
graduates could be present at the assembly 
at Wellington, but together they passed 
under a golden arch of yellow oxalis blos- 
soms, gathered that day from the bright 
winter fields, and the diplomas were pre- 
sented by Rev. G. R. Ferguson, president 
of the South African branch of the C. L. 
8. C.” 

In ten years the C. L. S. C., first intro- 
duced as a reading course for graduates of 
the Huguenot seminary, had reached a 
membership of more than three hundred, 
representing people of almost every calling 
in life and scattered over the length and 
breadth of South Africa—Cape Colony, 
the Orange Free State, Natal, ete. From 
the seacoast to the Northern Transvaal 
fifty-five different communities felt the 
touch of Chautauqua. There were wide- 
awake circles which held weekly meetings 
and occasionally arranged for a public 
lecture. 

A native of the Transvaal wrote: 


“T am much enjoying the books of the 
year. The course would do good to many 
here, for beyond professional men it is 
simply impossible to carry on a discussion 
on any subject: of the day. We Trans- 
vaalers are still far in the background.” 


American institution. 
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Social and political developments of the 
past twenty years have brought Saxon and 
Slav so close together at many points that 
perhaps today we should not look with so 
much surprise upon a Russian invasion of 
Chautauqua, as we did in 1885. It was 
most unexpected and quite bewildering, 
for. ominous looking letters in hopelessly 
unintelligible characters began to present: 
themselves in the Chautauqua mail, and 
frequently somewhat disturbing specimens 
of Russian paper money were inclosed, 
adding a new element of responsibility. 
The cause was not far to seek. An Ameri- 
can correspondent of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow papers, Mrs. B. MacGahan, her- 
self a native Russian, had become inter- 
ested in the Chautauqua circle work while, 
living in Toledo, Ohio. ‘Thereupon she 
wrote an article for Nov, an illustrated 
Russian magazine in St. Petersburg, ex- 





A TYPICAL HOME OF ISOLATED C. L. S. C. READERS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


plaining the peculiar character of this 
Almost immedi- © 
ately the Russian publishers were over- 
whelmed with letters asking for “further 
information.” These inquirers were so 
insistent that the publishers were obliged ' 
to organize a scheme for meeting the de- * 
mand. Two months later came a further 
report: ait Rs 

“The editor of Nov, Mr. Wolff, has re- 
cently published a list of ninety-four 
names of persons (among them four 
women) who. have joined the Russian, 
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Chautauqua circle, and have begun to 
read the regular course of studies. These 
people range in age, from seventeen to 
fifty-two years, belong to all conditions in 
life, and are the only ones who allowed 
their names to be published. Two hun- 
dred and eight more persons have joined 
the circle and follow the course of studies, 
but don’t allow their names to be pub- 
lished ; and again, forty-two other persons 
have bought the books, but choose to pre- 





THE HUGUENOT SEMINARY, WHERE THE SOUTH AFRI- 
CAN C. L. &, C. WAS ORGANIZED 


serve the strictest incognito even in their 
correspondence with the editors, who are 
also the organizers and conductors of the 
circle.” 

In spite of these provisions by the Rus- 
sian publishers to satisfy their readers, 
many Russians continued to write to 
America. Sometimes they wrote in Ger- 
man, occasionally in French, but more 
especially in their own language. ., One 
woman stated that the French, German, 
Russian, and Polish languages were all 
available for her, but not English. In- 
quiries came from every part of Russia’ 
Two teachers in a public school for boys 
wrote from the little village of Giagin- 
skaya in the Caucasus. Their letter was 
signed also by a cavalry officer stationed 
among the restless mountaineers of that 
locality. 

The eagerness and persistence of these 
new Chautauquans was most interesting. 
One wrote from Taganrog in Southern 
Russia, sending his name for enrolment, 
and fully persuaded that he could start a 
circle. Another prospective member was 


Chautauquas. 
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an apothecaty from near Kieff. Another, 
a young married woman of: twenty-five 
living in Moscow and having four lan- 
guages at command, asked for the oppor- 


tunity to study political economy and 


modern literature. 

From among these many inquirers and 
students two showed their intensity of 
purpose by taking the full C. L. S. C. 
course for four years. Much friendly cor- 
respondence passed between the Chautau- 
qua Office and Mme. Necrasoff, who, at 
Tiflis in the Caucasus, with a young girl 
friend who read with her for several years, 
began her Chautauqua course. Her daugh- 
ter, “far away in a little Cossack town 
where her husband is adjutant of the ata- 
man,” failed to join only through her 
inability to read English. Later the 
mother removed to Warsaw, in Russia, her 
husband being an army surgeon, and here 
she received her diploma in 1891, which 
she quaintly acknowledged thus: “Many, 
many thanks for the diploma. Forever it 
will serve as the pleasantest reminder of 
the C. L. 8. C. I shake your hand and 
remain,” ete. 

A few years before this, Chautauqua 
ideas began to ferment in another part of 
Russia. In 1889 came a letter from Sara- 
toff on the Volga, and with it a prospectus 
of a new magazine. The editor, in ex- 
pressing his thanks for copies of THE 
CHavuTauguaNn, said: “I shall give a 
sketch of the glorious work you have in- 
augurated in America.” The prospectus 
was singularly interesting to an Occiden- 
tal, for its polyglot character, eight lan- 
guages, suggested a constituency varied 
enough to inaugurate a half-dozen kinds of 
The title of the new mag- 
azine was Self-Improvement. 

But still another Russian project be- 
longs to the class of institutions for which 
Chautauqua prepared the way. The 
home reading committee of Moscow, in 
writing to the Chautauqua Office request- 
ing an exchange of publications, said of its 
organization: “This is the first Russian 
institution tending to the same end as the 
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English and American ‘university exten- 
sion,’ ‘home reading unions,’ ete. Our 
committee was founded in 1893, and con- 
sists of 150 members; most of them are 
professors and masters at the university 
and other colleges of Moscow.” 

In Toe Cuavtauguan for February, 
1903, appeared a description of life in the 
famous Imperial Alexander Lyceum of 
St. Petersburg, written by one of the stu- 
dents of the senior class. There is some- 
thing about the atmosphere pervading this 
little sketch which suggests a writer of 
unusually broad sympathies, and which 
explains the fact that this young student 
is also an enthusiastic member of the Class 
of 1905 of the American Chautauqua 
Reading Circle. ’ 

A few years ago a copy of one of the 
Chautauqua books, “A Survey of Greek 
Civilization,” found its way to Helsing- 
fors, Finland, and suggested an adaptation 
of the 0. L. 8. C. work to that country. 
In a letter from the professor of the Greek 
language in the University of Helsingfors, 
the writer ‘said: “TI shall be very thankful 
for information regarding your organiza- 
tion. Perhaps we can establish something 
similar here in Finland.” Later there ap- 
peared a pamphlet in the Finnish lan- 
guage, with the following title: “Chau- 
tauqua eller en Hégskola I Hvarje Hem.” 

Other parts of.the continent of Europe 
have been represented in the C. L. 8. C. 
“foreign news” for many years. 

When it came Great Britain’s turn to 
reckon with Chautauqua, our English 
cousins, in characteristic fashion, speedily 
shaped the idea according to British needs 
and traditions, and the “National Home 
Reading Union” became the English C. 
L. S. C. Its beginnings were brought 
about in this wise: A progressive Scotch 
minister, Rev. Donald Cook, of Dundee, 
Scotland, had become interested in Chau- 
tauqua, and asked for two or three hundred 
circulars that he might scatter them in 
Scotland. About this time (1886) Chan- 
cellor Vincent visited Scotland. After 


conferring with Mr. Cook and finding the 
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ready response which Scotland gave to the 
idea, a larger campaign was planned, and 
in November, 1886, fifteen hundred circu- 
lars were sent out to as many clergymen, 
who were most cordial in their apprecia- 
tion of the new movement. 

Closely following the efforts put forth 


‘in Scotland, some nine thousand circulars 


were scattered throughout England, and 
the ‘results, as before, were prompt and 
encouraging. In the next report from 
Scotland, under date of February 10, our 
secretary announces: | 

“We have practically girdled the land. 
I have names from Kent to Cornwall, from 


Southampton to Shetland. Town and 
village alike have sent members; my list 
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is now nearly one hundred names. | It 


was only twenty-four at the new year.” 


But the most striking and permanent 
feature of Chautauqua’s influence in Great 
Britain has been the “National Home 
Reading Union.” ‘The ‘secretary, Miss 
Mondy, wrote an admirable paper upon the 
union for the Chautauqua World’s Fair 
Congress in 1893. 

With the gradual development of the 
Home Reading Uniog on national lines, 
which included also the idea of summer 
gatherings, the C. L. S. C. withdrew from 
the field, though there have always been 
a few English readers who felt especially 
attracted to the American “Circle.” Thirty 





. 
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of these British readers have followed the 
full four years’ course and. received the 
C. L. S. C. diploma. 

The Australian Chautauqua story is 
naturally much like that of Great Britain. 


MADAM NECRASOFF 
A Russian graduate C. L. 8. C. Class 1891. 


First a flourishing circle at Brisbane, 
Queensland, then agitation of the C. L. 8. 
C. idea in various sections of the country, 
and then the Australian Home Reading 
Union, a child of the English society, and 
lineal descendant of the C. L. S. C. 

In the western hemisphere, in 1884 
a little circle was formed among the teach- 
ers of Esperanza College, Panama, and 
a few years later a solitary reader reported 
from the Presbyterian missjon in Bogota, 
South America, giving this glimpse of her 
vacation journey with the C. L. 8. C. 
books for companions: 

“T read nearly all of the Oriental his- 
tory books seated. on a large rock at the 
union of the Rio Negro and Rio Blancho, 
with the Andes Mountains all around me, 
and nothing more modern for miles than 
the thatched roof of the poor Indian. 
What a blessing the Chautauqua move- 
ment is to all who are in these semi- 
civilized countries.” 


Two missionaries from Mercedes, in the 
Argentine Republic, wrote: “We began 
our course as members of a circle in 
Puebla, Mexico, and finished as private 
readers here. The course has been most 
helpful and enjoyable. The interest awak- 
ened in.collateral reading and the desire 
to continue some course of study are two of 
its benefits to us.” In Santiago, Chile, 
the head of a girls’ school formed a circle 
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of fifteen members among the graduates. 
Another large and enthusiastic circle was 
that at Rosario de Santa Fe, in the Argen- 
tine Republic. It entertained Bishop Vin- 
cent on the occasion of his visit to South 
America in 1897, and two years later cele- 
brated its one hundredth meeting with 
an elaborate program and banquet. From 
Pernambuco, Brazil, a member of the 
Class of *90 sent his papers, saying: 

“Last May I started on a voyage to 
South America, and did not have time to 
make them out before arriving here. But 
I have determined now to ‘fill them out 
and forward them. I thank God for the 
Chautauqua movement.- It has helped me 
to pass away many an hour in profitable 
reading that would have been wasted on 
useless reading matter.” 


As far back as 1880 one of the remote 
borderlands of the United States was 
touched by the C. L. S. C. when a teacher 
in Fort Wrangle, Alaska, sent her name 
for membership. The Hawaiian Islands 
also very early showed their interest, and 
the “Maile” Circle at Honolulu has had a 
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long and prosperous career. On the island 
of Maui at Wailuku a circle of nearly 
thirty members described its membership 
thus: “We have three ministers, a planter, 
a naturalist, two overseers, a carpenter, 
a cattle merchant, and a teacher.” 

Other circles have followed in the lead 
of these, and the islands have been at no 
time without an active interest in Chau- 
tauqua. In Mexico there have been circles 
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at Puebla and Mexico City, and the pres- 
ent flourishing circle at Saltillo is the re- 
sult of a growing Chautauqua interest in 
that locality for some years past. 
Chautauqua has frequently been repre- 
sented on the high seas by some most loyal 
adherents. An army surgeon and his wife 
stationed at quarantine in Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, took into their “circle” two “seafar- 
ing folk,” as they called themselves, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. O’Neal, of the bark Sylvan, 
who wrote from Ecuador: “We found 
much enjoyment in the C. L. 8. C. studies 
during a long voyage of five months from 


the Gulf of Mexico here via Cape Horn.” 


Another Chautauqua bark was the fa- 
mous missionary ship, The Morning Star, 
the third of that name, which sailed from 
Honolulu once a year to the Micronesian 
Islands. Captain and Mrs. Isaiah Bray 
were members of the'C. L. 8. C. in the 
very early years of the society, and wrote 
in the spring of 1883: 


“We wish to express the very great 
pleasure and profit with which we have 
pursued the Chautauqua studies during 
our last missionary voyage. It seems to 
have been the very thing necessary to fill 
some of our spare moments at sea. We 
call ourselves ‘The Floating Circle,’ and 
are often joined by our missionary 
passengers.” 

On .the next voyage of The Morning 
Star she was wrecked in a storm on the 
island of Kusaie, but by May, 1885, a 
fourth Morning Star had been built 
and was ready for her first voyage to 
Micronesia. For many years thereafter 
she carried the Chautauqua books and 
magazine to the C. L. S. C. readers in 
these islands. 

About this time there was to be found 
another Chautauqua enthusiast at Apia in 
the Samoan Islands, an Englishman, who 
had hoped to make the C. L. 8. C. avail- 
able among the pupils of his school, al- 
though thus far without success. “But,” 
he wrote, “we must remember that war 
is all around us. Even as I write the 
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wounded are being brought into our com- 
pound. So in matters educational and 
spiritual I must work on and wait. Mean- 
while, I affiliate and shall read out of my 
books to my medley, but I hope growing 
class.” At Jamaica, in the West Indies, 
there have been centers of C. L. 8. C. in- 
terest at various points. A teacher who ° 
spent his summer at Chautauqua wrote an 
article for the Kingston paper, and two 
circles sprang into life. Seven members 
organized at Stony Hill, and the Class of 
1904 has a fine circle at Spanish Town, 
under the leadership of the head master 
of one of the graded schools. 

In Cuba a cavalry officer sent for THE 
Cuavutavuguan for the literary association 
of his “troop,” saying: “I ordered the 
year’s reading, as I have enjoyed four 
years so much. I hoped in the many ele- 
ments in the troop some man or men would 
be benefited.” Many other points in the 


West Indies, Porto Rico, St. Lusia, ete., 
might tell their Chautauqua experiences 


did space permit. The Bermuda Islands 
claim the distinction of having the first 
Chautauqua circle organized on a man-of- 
war. The leader of the circle, Lieutenant 
John D. Rogers, H. M. 8. Terror, first 
heard of the C. L. 8. C. in North Devon, 
England, and at his station in the new 
world he has formed a circle of five 
members. 

This survey of Chautauqua’s work may 
properly close with brief mention of the 
Philippine Islands and two of our own 
soldier boys. One of them is a member 
of the United States Signal Corps at 
Manila, and the other a cavalry soldier, 
who writes from Taal in the province of 
Batangas: 


“T shall have plenty of time for study, 
and will try to catch up with my class. 
We have a good many books in the troop, 
which I have been reading just to pass 
away the time. I am glad I was persuaded 
to take a reading course from Chautauqua, 
which will give me something to think 
about.” 











The Evolution of a Reading Course 


BY GEORGE E. VINCENT . 


Principal of Instruction Chautauqua Institution 


HE approaching twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle suggests a brief review 
of its curriculum, with reference 
both to subjects treated and to books rec- 

ommended. A survey of this kind can not 
fail to throw light upon certain tendencies 
of the past quarter century, and to afford 
sharp contrasts between its beginning and 
its close. 

In 1878 “popular education,” so far as 
it was distinguished from the public school 
system, was deemed chiefly a matter of 
night schools, lyceums, and mechanics’ 
institutes. Magazines were few, and of 
rather limited circulation; they sold at 
from twenty-five to fifty cents. Only two 


— 


or three weekly papers of national circu- 
lation could be regarded as having any 
serious literary or informational value. 
Daily and Sunday journals had not begun 
to expand into literary, artistic, and edu- 


cational institutions. Books were still 
sold at rather high prices; publishers did 
not push their wares as in these days; 
no alert agencies delivered the latest work, 
damp from the press, at the door of the 
subscriber. Public libraries were limited 
in number, and were generally adminis- 
tered upon the safety-deposit theory which 
regarded the public with suspicion and 
made access to literature as difficult as 
possible. The Sunday-schools were more 
enterprising, it is true, but it is a question 
whether their libraries always made for 
taste, intelligence, or even ethical insight. 
The lyceum platform doubtless exerted a 
generally stimulating influence, but its 
lectures could hardly be regarded as di- 
rectly and systematically educative. . The 
few literary societies were chiefly devoted 
to a desultory study of Shakespeare, and 
the woman’s club was practically unknown 


outside large centers. The Y. M. C. A. 
provided reading-rooms, but made little 
attempt to organize classes. The pub- 
lic schools were conceived of as having a ° 
duty to their pupils only, and not as 
under any obligation—unless night schools 
be so interpreted—to serve the whole 
community. American colleges and uni- 
versities—if the distinction actually ex- 
isted then—were not in close relations 
with the public. The traditional academic 
aloofness was still maintained. The aver- 
age college professor had an almost morbid 
dread of the superficial, and seemed to fear 
that in being popular he would betray his 
trust of scholarship. College men gave 
few public lectures, left largely to middle 
men the writing of all except scholarly 
books, and thus had little or no direct 
contact with the extra-academic world. 

Such in brief outline was the situation 
at the end of the seventies. Yet there were 
thousands of people who had gained a 
little leisure, a margin to be turned into © 
larger living. They felt vaguely an intel- 
lectual need, but they lacked the stimulus 
of a definite plan. It was at this psycho- 
logical moment in August, 1878, that the 
C. L. 8. C. idea was proposed. The re- 
sponse surprised the most sanguine friends 
of the circle. Seven hundred persons 
joined at Chautauqua; seven thousand 
were enrolled before January, 1879. The 
original plan included three principles, 
which are still preserved: the general sur- 
vey or “college outlook,” the four years’ 
eycle, and the unity of each year, i. ¢., all 
readers in a given year read the same 
course. The influence of the four years’ 
college course upon the C: L. 8. C. is 
clearly traceable. The same social forces 
which have modified the one have affected 
the other. 

The first problem was to make up a list 
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of “required reading” which should in- 
clude books suitable for the members and 
immediately available from the publishers. 
It was not easy to meet these requirements. 
From the first it was recognized that cer- 
tain books would have to be prepared 
especially for the circle. Forthwith a 
‘score of men were engaged to write “Chau- 
tauqua text-books.” These were con- 
densed syllabi of from fifty to seventy 
pages of pocket size. The series included 
forty titles in history, biography, science, 
biblical literature, and theology. The 
authors with a few exceptions were not 
college professors, but ministers and lay- 
men, who compiled the little volumes from 
reasonably accurate sources. These text- 
books had a large sale outside the Chau- 
tauqua constituency. The writer saw the 
outlines of Greek and Roman history in 
use by students who were coaching for the 
Yale entrance examinations in New Haven 
in 1881. These text-books were included 
in the Chautauqua course up to 1886, 


when special books prepared for the circle 


made them no longer a necessity. ‘They 
have been succeeded by various series of 
primers which have improved upon the 
original plan while following the same 
principle. 

For the year 1878-79 the course in- 
eluded ten titles, six regular volumes and 


four “text-books,” and dealt with seven ' 


topics: English history, English literature, 
Greek history, Greek literature, astronomy, 
physiology, biblical history and interpre- 
tation. Green’s “Short History of the 
English People” was the first book. It 
proved a severe test. The “pioneers,” i. e., 
members of the-first class, that of 1882, 
still vaunt theniselves upon their prowess, 
and disdain the “easy reading” of the 
course today. It must be owned that the 
first year’s work demanded a large measure 
of time, attention, and perseverance. Al- 
though it was regarded as superficial by 
the academic folk of the day, it was rigor- 
ous and thorough in comparison with most 
of the present study-club courses. 

The second year’s course comprised thir- 
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teen titles, of which five were “text-books.” 
Eight topics were treated with varying 
fulness. The total amount of reading was 
reduced a little, “the wind being tempered 
to the shorn lamb,” although Merivale’s 
“General History of Rome” was far from 
being a mere summer’s breeze. 

During the first four years many causes 
prevented a thorough systematizing of the 
course. English history, Greek literature, 
modern history appeared two or three 
times in as many different years. Even in 
the second quadrennium the confusion did 
not disappear, although a rather more 
systematic plan began to emerge. Finally, 
with the third four-year cycle—1886-1890 
—the English, American, Greek, and 
Roman years were definitely specialized. 
This scheme is still retained, although 
certain European nations—France, Ger- 
many, and Russia—have been given regu- 
lar positions in the different years, to each 
of which a science has also been assigned. 

Along with this specialization of the 
years have gone two other tendencies, a 
reduction in number of books and a more 
intensive organization of each: year’s work. 
Thus in 1886 eight books were required ; 
in 1888 the number was reduced to seven; 
the next year it fell to six; from 1894 to 
1899 five volumes were specified; since 
then four books have-made up the regular 
set. This reduction in number of books 
has been accompanied by a restricting of . 
the field of study to two or three general 
topies with their logical subdivisions. In 
both thes¢ changes the magazine—THE 
CHAvuTAUQUAN—has had an important 
influence, to be described presently. 

It is significant that the authors of 
Chautauqua books are now almost without 
exception professors in colleges and uni- 
versities. The old academic barriers have 
disappeared; the scientific and literary 
middle-man is being eliminated; the 
scholar is dealing directly with the con- 
sumer, to the great benefit of both. In 
bringing this about the C. L. 8S. C. has 
played a leading part. A new type of 
manuals has been created by the demands 
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of reading circles, a demand originated by 
the Chautauqua plan. These volumes pre- 
pared especially for Chautauqua are being 
sold today in. large numbers to reading 
circles in many states, and—significant 
reciprocity—are being used as text-books 
in many college classes. 

It may be profitable to comment upon 
certain other changes which are easily 
discernible. Attempts to include the 
laboratory sciences were inevitably unsuc- 
cessful. If chemistry and physics can not 
be taught in school and college by text- 
books alone, much less can they be made 
intelligible by the same means to the self- 
directed reader. Astronomy, geology, 
biology, psychology, social economics lend 
themselves more readily to the purpose, 
and in various popular forms have made 
their way into the course. 

Another change, at first glance to be 
deplored, is the gradual dropping of books 
dealing with biblical and theological sub- 
jects. In the earlier years such volumes 
as Walker’s “Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation,” Fish’s “Primitive Piety Re- 
vived,” Fisher’s “The Christian Religion” 
were regularly included in the course. 
They began gradually to disappear, the 
last book of this character, Kingsley’s 
“Science and Prayer,” being required in 
1893-94. The chief cause which led to 
this change was the increasingly diversi- 
fied character of the reading constituency. 
The first classes were predominantly evan- 
gelical Christians, who welcomed reading 
of this kind, but as various other types of 
people joined the circle vigorous protests 
against prescribing theological works be- 
gan to be received. It seemed best, there- 
fore, to leave reading in this field to 
individual choice. At the same time 
spiritual and idealistic readings of a non- 
controversial character were continued in 
Tue CuHavutavguan. The change also 
undoubtedly reflects a growing popular 
distaste for a once prevalent type of theo- 
logical thinking. It is clearly only an- 
other aspect of the great change which 
has driven “doctrinal” preaching into 
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the remoter confines. of modern life. 

It remains to describe one other feature 
of the C. L. 8S. C. curriculum—the 
monthly magazine, THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
During the first two years of the course 
certain problems emerged. How could 
the members be encouraged in their work ? 
To give them a list of books and then leave 
them to their own devices would obviously 
mean failure. Then, too, questions began 
to pour into the office of the circle. Moot 


“points were to be settled, obscure allusions 


in the books to be explained, pronuncia- 
tions of unfamiliar words to be indicated, 
and collateral readings suggested. At 
first frequent letters and postal-cards were 
sent out to all members and specific replies 
were made to individual questions. This 
plan inyolved too great expense, and was 
otherwise unsatisfactory. A systematic 
method for meeting the almost universal 
demand for supplementary readings and 
notes was worked out through the gradual 
transformation of The Assembly Herald 
into a monthly magazine. In the third 
vear of the course (1880-81) THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN had become an essential part of 
the C. L. S. C. curriculum. From almost 
the first it assumed three tasks: the pro- 
vision of “required reading” in single 
articles or in series, dealing with the chief 
topics for the C. L. 8. C. year; the supply- 
ing of general reading on a large variety 
of subjects of current interest; the prepa- 
ration of notes, questions, and answers, 
lists of pronunciations, reading lists and 
outline programs for circle meetings. 

The development of THe CHavutTav- 
QUAN has been determined by the general 
influences which have affected the books 
of the course, as well as by the remarkable 
transformation of the magazine field. We 
note the early tendency to include a large 
number of different topics yielding gradu- 
ally to the more thorough and intensive 
treatment of a few. In 1881-82 ten dif- 
ferent subjects were presented ; in 1902-03 
only three required series were provided. 
Moreover, as in the case of the books, 
college and university men have super- 
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seded the popularizers as contributors of 
articles. These in turn have become more 
and more systematic, until the leading 
series are made up of logically related 
chapters rather than separate papers only 
loosely connected. 


With the rise of a score of magazines” 


which provide general articles in profusion 
at a low price, THE CHAUTAUQUAN has 
been able to foliow the tendency of the 
times, to restrict its field, and to specialize 
as a popular study magazine. Nor has 
this meant a real narrowing of interest or 
scope. Current events are selected and 
commented upon in relation to the chief 
topics of the C. L. 8. C. year. The flood 
of popular literature has created a new 
problem—the protection of the modern 
mind from distraction, the sifting of 
knowledge, the relating of facts in such 
a way as to give them true significance. 
In response to this new demand THE 
CHavuTauquan seeks to clarify and unify 
the minds of its readers, to keep their at- 
tention fixed upon a few well-defined 


topics, to enrich these by collateral 
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reading. It supplements its own grouping 
of material with bibliographies and refer- 
ences to whatever of value is published 
elsewhere on these topics. 

Because chapter analyses have been 
added to the books, because the authors 
avoid needless technicalities and ponderous 
erudition, and because the use of reference 
books has become familiar, THe CHav- 
TAUQUAN no longer provides so much in 
the way of notes and questions. Study 
outlines, programs, and aids of many 
kinds are, however, still included. The 
magazine has developed into a specialized 
instrument for popular culture, and with 
the course as a whole represents an ad- 
justment to the changing conditions of 
the times. 

The C. L. S. C. began by meeting a 
need for direction in days when there was 
little or nothing provided. Today under 
wholly changed conditions the plan has 
been modified to protect its members 
against distraction and to aid them in an 
effort to see a few things whole, to discover 
meaning in related kr owledge. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Chautauqua 
Circle 


Work 


BY KATE F. KIMBALL 


Executive Secretary of the C. L. S. C. 


HE quarter-century anniversary of 
the organization of the C. L. 8. C. 
j marks an epoch in the history of 
popular education in this country. 
That the past twenty-five years 
have wrought great changes in educational 
conditions is recognized by all thoughtful 
men and women, for modern life sets such 
a pace in these days that even the com- 
forting old adage, “He who runs may 
read,” seems to have been transformed into 
a strenuous 
twentieth cen- 
tury maxim, 
“He who reads . 
must run.’ 
Probably no 
one popular 
movement of 
the times has 
so influenced 
and expressed 
the - ideals of 
the out-of- 
school _ people 
in this country 
as the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Circle, and a retrospective 
view of its influence as embodied in the 
local circles brings out some striking facts. 
There have been in all more than 
eleven thousand Chautauqua circles. 
Since many towns give a record of from 
one to half a dozen circles, the number 
of different localities represented, as 
shown by the records, is about six thou- 
sand. The question naturally arises, What 
kinds of communities do these circles rep- 
resent? We may answer, “Every kind.” 
One hundred of them are our larger cities, 
those with a population above fifty thou- 
sand. Four hundred include cities of be- 
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tween ten and fifty thousand inhabitants. 
Seven hundred are towns with between 
thirty-five hundred and ten thousand peo- 
ple. Three thousand, or fifty per cent 
of the whole number, are small commu- 
nities with from five hundred to thirty-five 
hundred inhabitants, and fifteen hundred 
or twenty-five per cent, represent little 
villages and hamlets’ with a population ~ 
under five hundred. 

The character of these circles has been 

as varied as the 

many types 
of human 
nature which 
they represent. 
Churches have 
formed rally- 
ing points for 
» hundreds of 
sthem. Many 
‘have been or- 
ganized on 

a neighborhood 

basis; some 

founded on the 

ruins or sur- 
vivals of older literary societies. Teach- 
ers’ associations, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. C. 
A.’s, Indian schools, philanthropic insti- 
tutions, army posts, mining camps, and 
even the prisons have contributed to the 
great Chautauqua constituency. 

It goes without saying that the influence 
of such a far-reaching movement has been 
incalculable, Almost a generation has 
grown up since the C. L. S. C. was 
founded, and some at least of the resylts 
are clearly to be seen. 

As the churches were among the first 
to welcome the C. L. 8. C. plan and test 
it, so they were among the first to feel its 
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Showing Class 82 Decennial Fountain 


stimulating influence in many directions. 
Denominational barriers were hopelessly 
weakened when members from half a 
dozen different churches met weekly under 
the roof of one sanctuary to discuss his- 
tory, literature, science, theology, and 
practical ethics. One can scarcely esti- 
mate the influence which Chautauqua 
circlés and Chautauqua summer assem- 
blies have had in overthrowing the spirit 
of narrow sectarianism, so strong in this 
country a quarter of a century ago. It 
reacted also upon the spiritual life of pas- 
tor and people. An organization which 
frankly proclaimed that its object was to 
“study the word and the works of God,” 
and then fearlessly embarked upon the 
whole field of human knowledge, was ,an 
eye-opener to many. people. At the same 
time the circle laid sc much emphasis 
upon the development of character, “the 
true Chautauqua spirit,” that criticism 
was disarmed and many a sluggish con- 
servative church was lifted into a new life 
under the inspiration of the C. L. S. C. 

These church circles exerted a whole- 


some influence in other directions. They 


breathed a spirit of democracy. Few re- 
strictions were placed upon the member- 
ship, so that men and women, both young 
and old, and of various attainments and 
social opportunities, met on a common 
level of mutual helpfulness. Here is a 
typical case. We quote from a recent 
letter from a Presbyterian member of 
Geneseo, New York: 


“How like a chime of sweet Antwerp 
bells those musical notes, C. L. 8. C., 
sound to'me. What a privilege for any 
man to have started such pulsations 
around the world, to have set agoing 
melodies in hearts and minds that shall 
go on singing forever. That au- 
tumn of 1878 I organized our Chautauqua 
circle in Geneseo. . There were thirty-two 
members, several young lawyers and their 
wives in the number. Almost every orig- 
inal member carried through the course 
to a happy finish. Many members, among 
whom was my mother, an enthusiastic 
student of seventy-seven years at gradua- 
tion, added seals to their parchments year 
by year. The personal influence in lifting 
thoughts to higher levels was manifest. 
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DIPLOMA OF A C. L. 8. C. GRADUATE, SHOWING SEALS FOR READING SPECIAL COURSES 


Circles in other places were started—and 
hints of their influence are even now com- 
ing in as a fresh and grateful surprise.” 


How Chautauqua builded upon already 
established foundations is illustrated by 
this report from the “Friends in Council” 
of Berlin, Wisconsin, one of the few lit- 
erary clubs of the country which can trace 


their career back for thirty years: “The 
work of the club though always profitable 
was too fragmentary, and it was not until 
1879 that the true value of a systematic 
tplan was appreciated, and the society took 
up the course of study given by the C. L. 
S. C. This was pursued for four years, 
at the end of which time fourteen ‘Friends’ 
received their diplomas.” The bright, 
enthusiastic letters from these “Friends” 
received at the Chautauqua Office during 
those years are still a pleasant memory. 

While many of the circles were com- 
posed entirely of women and a few men 
only, more than fifty per cent included 
both men and women, a fact of no little 
significance when we remember that many 
young men and women received a stimulus 
toward higher education, and that boys 


and girls were growing up in homes. where 
both father and mother were students. 
The principal of a high school in Massa- 
chusetts said in an address before such 
a circle: “A devotion to high ideals on 
the part of the parents reacts with won- 
derful power upon the children in the 
schools, and the good results achieved by 
your society become more apparent every 
year.” Here in brief is the life story of 
a circle, composed of four young men in 
a sparsely settled community in the state 
of Washington. It was formed in 1884. 
One writes: 


“These four young men met once each 
week for the purpose of discussing the 
week’s reading, and I believe this circle 
was the means of doing no little good in 
that community. But one of the members 
now remains on the farm. He is married 
and doing well. Another is a civil en- 
gineer in Seattle. Another is on the road, 
traveling for a San Francisco firm. The 
other, myself, after serving two terms in 
the state legislature, is register of the 
United States land office at this place. We 
all started in life as farmer boys, and our 
opportunities for education were very 
meager. I believe our little Chautauqua 
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circle exerted great influence for good 
upon each of us.” 

The leader of a circle in New Haven 
recently wrote: “J know of two cases 
where young men who had left school to 
go to work while in their early teens, re- 
ceived the incentive from the C. L. 8. C. 
to work their way through the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale—each graduat- 
ing with honors.” 

A student at Cornell whose college 
course was postponed because of ill health, 
says of her Chautauqua work: “I have 
a very happy memory of the circle, for it 
filled an aching void until I could reach 
up to better things.” 

An eminent physicist in this country, a 
Johns Hopkins honor man, now filling an 
important scientific position in Washing- 
ton, said in substance some years ago: 
“While I can not say that the Chautauqua 
circle inspired me to go to college, I can 
say that it kept alive my college ideals at 
a time when it was very doubtful if I 
could ever realize them.” 

These eleven thousand circles have nat- 
urally exerted their energies in many ways. 
They have showed great fertility of re- 
source in devising acceptable study pro- 
grams, though it has been characteristic 
of most of them that play must not too 
often be allowed to mask under the name 
of work. Many struggled to accomplish 
their required work with all seriousness, 
and the Chautauqua circle of Brantford, 
Canada, which introduced what was known 
as the “competitive system,” a pleasant 
form of rivalry, saved the day for many a 
circle which needed a slight spur. As 
the circles grew and multiplied they began 
to fraternize. First there were joint meet- 
ings. Then in all the large cities and in 
many smaller ones “unions” of circles were 
formed. Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Brooklyn each show more than one hun- 
dred circles during these years, and New 
York was not far behind. Twelve leading 
cities together have contributed some nine 
hundred circles to the C. L. S. C. record. 
The New England Chautauqua Associa- 
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tion, centering in Boston, has held for 
many years a Chautauqua banquet on 
Founders’ Day, February 23. The New 
York and Brooklyn unions have conducted 
excursions on the Hudson and East River 
and to Chautauqua. The Brooklyn union 
even carried out an excursion to Europe in 
1894, holding a Chautauqua vesper service 
on the City of Rome, with the added happy 
circumstance that Dr. W. T. Harris, com- 
missioner of education, made the address. 

The Northern Illinois Chautauqua 
Union in 1888 held a competitive exam- 
ination upon the work of the four years. 
Twenty contestants of varying ages and 
occupations took part in the examination. 
It was a matter of congratulation that the 
prize was won by a farmer’s wife, whose 
study hours for four years had been won 
at the expense of much patience and fore- 
thought, and who made a journey of ninety 
miles, leaving her home at two o’clock in 
the morning, to carry out her plan. 

Theconvention ideaalso took hold among 
the circles, and a state convention of C. L. 
S. C.’s was held in Spartanburg, South 
Carolina,in1889. A yearlatersimilargath- 
erings were held in Toronto and in Brook- 
lyn. In Syracuse a convention held in 
’91-92 resulted in a union of the thirteen 
circles of that city and a popular Univer- 
sity Extension course on American history. 
The interest in this subject was very keen 
just before the Chicago World’s Fair, and 
the course succeeded far beyond expecta- 
tions. At the closing lecture by Edward 
Everett Hale the large auditorium of 
Plymouth Church was crowded. 

About this time also Chautauqua initi- 
ated a plan of “Read Lectures”—printed 
lectures with syllabi being sent at trifling 
cost to the circles, which kept one-half of 
the gross receipts from the sale of tickets. 
The first course on “Greek Social Life” 
proved so popular that it was followed by 
one on “Social Science,” by Prefessor 
Small, of the University of Chicago. More 
than two hundred of these courses of read 
lectures were given under circle and club 
auspices within the next few years. The 
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social science series called forth much dis- 
eussion of economic questions, and was 
utilized by many churches, by men’s clubs, 
by Chautauqua circles, and in factory dis- 
tricts. As in the case of every other Chau- 
taugua enterprise, the plan was tried in 


almost every state and under varied con- 
ditions. 

A Congregational minister, the leader 
of a bright Chautauqua circle, interested 
forty people in the lecture plan. He wrote: 
“Sunday evening I studied with my young 
people by aid of a blackboard and map, 
fifteen miles from any railroad. Results 
were very apparent, and I am sure all 
present drew lessons which they will not 
soon forget.” 

In a Montana town the Episcopal, Meth- 
odist, and Presbyterian ministers joined 
forces and gave the course for the benefit 
of the community at large’ The New 
Century Club, of Utica, New York, used 
the lectures as a study course for a group 
of twenty. The Doane College Y. M. C. A. 
in Nebraska had an average attendance 
of sixty. A debating club of young men in 
Delaware took up the study of one of the 
Chautauqua books, “Outlines of Econom- 
ies,” by Ely, in connection with the course. 
Such instances might be multiplied did 
space permit. 

Reference has already been made to the 


emphasis laid by Chautauqua upon indi- 
vidual character. The spirit of the circle 
fostered a sense of personal responsibility. 
Mental growth was regarded as important 
in proportion as it ministered to a larger 
spiritual life. The “broad outlook” given 
by the C. L. S. C. meant the recognition 
of the brotherhood of the race. The influ- 
ence of this spirit upon young and old 
was very marked. Letters recently received 
show how men and women look back upon 
those years. One member, a graduate of 
a time-honored academy, says: “The C. 
L. S. C. was the making of me. I never 
knew what it was to study before, or that 
there was much use for study. Only did 
it before because it was down in the cur- 
riculum.” Another writes: “Its influ- 
ence on the character of its members, and 
through them on their immediate families, 
and on the community in general, is too 
far reaching to be set down in words. It 
is deeply felt by those who have profited by 
the work as well as by those who have 
seen the growth of their friends mentally 
and spiritually through its agency. It has 
been to so many of us the dawn of a new 
hope and a new aim in life.” 

“My personal debt to the C. L. S. C. is 
great,” writes a teacher. “Twenty-two of 
the circle’s twenty-five years have made 
me increasingly grateful for its existence. 
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Old members still often refer to it as the 
most helpful and interesting organization 
of its kind.” 

A strong altruistic spirit naturally de- 
veloped among the circles as a result of 
this influence. It expressed itself in many 
ways. Members of circles developed power 
as leaders in their own circles and then 
went out and organized others. The New 
York State Circle which planted a “Chau- 
tauqua beech” on Arbor Day was a pioneer 
in the movement for town improvement. 
The circle at Damariscotta, Maine, which 
kept a “ginger jar” for its library fund 
and built up a library of eight hundred 
volumes, foreshadowed the time when clubs 
and circles throughout the country would 
be organizing library associations. One 
year when THE CHAUTAUQUAN published 
aseries of articles on philanthropic institu- 
tions the circles made studies of their own 
local charities and sent reports to THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. It was a long step in 
the training for good citizenship now so 
much emphasized by organizations of 
every sort. 

Some allusion has been made to Chau- 
tauqua circles in prisons. There have been 
many of them since the first circle was 
started in the Massachusetts Reformatory 
in 1886—Canyon City, Colorado, Boise 
City, Idaho, the Massachusetts state 


prison, etc. A splendid work was that 
done by the C. L. 8. C. of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, which formed the “Look Forward” 
Circle in the penitentiary at Lincoln. The 
local “Society of the Hall in the Grove,” 
composed of C. L. 8. C. graduates, pro- 
vided the necessary books, and the circle 
members formed a prison society to help 
men who were discharged from the insti- 
tution. One of these men wrote to the 
society: “The best way I can express my 
regard for the noble, life-giving Chautau- 
qua work is to tell you what it has done 
for me and what it is doing today.” He ~ 
refers then to his desperate condition when 
sent to prison and his determination to 
commit greater crimes on his release, and 
adds: “After I got to reading the ‘Sun- 
day Readings’ in THe CuHavutauguan I 
began to think. I saw the purpose and 
aims of the course I had mapped out. I 
might reform and lead a happy life. ‘And 
today I thank God and you, kind friends, 
that I resolved to reform.” It was through 
the influence of an individual member of 
the C. L. S. C. that the remarkable circle 
now existing in the prison at Stillwater, 
Minnesota, was formed. This circle under 
the wise leadership of warden and chaplain 
has had a successful and uninterrupted 
career since 1890. Three years ago the 
members celebrated their decennial. . The 
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average membership is about thirty, and 
a very large number of men have come 
under its influence. 

One more striking instance of C. L. S. 
C. altruistic activity in the earlier days is 
the experience of the members of the circle 
at Portage, Wisconsin, who started a series 
of illustrated lectures on foreign travel, 
and then broadened their plan so as to 
reach the people who most needed it. They 
rented the opera house, sold course tickets 
for twenty lectures at one dollar, and at- 
tracted an audience to many of whom such 
a diversion was almost unknown. The 
plan was so successful that it was contin- 
ued for a number of years, and the circle 
received inquiries ‘from people in half a 


dozen states asking for details of the plan. 


In this brief survey of the work of the 
circles it is noteworthy that the four years’ 
plan of the C. L. 8. C. did much to en- 
courage persistence. 

Many of the circles, of course, fell by 
the way, but fully twenty-five hundred per- 
sisted for four years. Nearly two hundred 
of these can show a ten years’ record, and 
there are twenty-five or more veterans who 
point proudly to twenty years of life. The 
leader of a fine circle on Long Island said: 
“The progress of the members was very 
marked, especially in those who continued 
through the whole twelve years.” 

About fifteen years after the organiza- 
tion of the C. L. 8. C. the present woman’s 
club movement began to develop, and its 
influence for good upon the country at 
large is felt in every way. The spirit of 
organization was in the air, and, moreover, 
it had a growing altruistic spirit. The 
varied activities of these clubs are too 
familiar to need comment. Some are 
purely study clubs, many are largely social 
with a pleasant admixture of literary 
topics, many are dealing with various prac- 
tical problems, sending out traveling 
libraries, investigating school conditions, 
organizing for town improvement, ete. 
Many department clubs have a Chautau- 
qua section, a suggestion to busy women 
that their reading time is precious and not 
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to be dissipated by fruitless endeavors to 
read whatever insistent publishers may 
thrust upon them. 

Correspondence with many federated 
clubs in every state reveals the fact that 
scores and probably hundreds of them are 
direct descendants of the old Chautauqua 
circles, while in a very large number 
former Chautauqua members have been 
the leading spirits in the organization. A 
member of a club in Ogdensburg, New 
York, puts the case very well for her circle 
when she says, after stating that fully 
three-fourths of the old Chautauqua mem- 
bers were in various literary clubs: “There 
are some who claim that the present clubs 
in our town all owe their existence to our 
modest little circle of fifteen members. 
This statement it would be rather difficult 
to prove, but I do know that the reputation 
of having been a Chautauquan was often 
embarrassing to the members when enter- 
ing another society, namely, in the capa- 
bilities they were firmly believed to possess. 
But there is one point upon which we are 
all agreed. Chautauqua’s influence upon 
our individual lives has ‘been very strong, 
and that always towards the best things of 
life.” 

A famous circle in Clinton, Missouri, 
sends the following response to an inquiry 
for its history: 


“T am very glad to tell you that the 
‘Mary de la Vergne’ Club is still alive 
and active. We swung around the circle 
of the C. L. S. C: course several times, 
then took the three years’ post graduate 
course in English history and literature, 
and, finally, about seven years ago became 
a woman’s club. Last December we cele- 
brated our eighteenth birthday with a 
lecture by a professor in the University of 
Missouri, himself a graduate of the C. L. 
8. C. Class of ’87.' We have ex-members 
in half of the states of the Union. We 
are still a study club, and this work has 
widened and broadened our lives. I thank 
you for giving me this opportunity to 
testify to the leavening influence of our 
dear Alma Mater, the C. L. 8. C.” 


The active Chautauqua circles today are 
true to their old traditions. Large num- 
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bers of them are “men’s and women’s” 
clubs. The Chautauqua course is defi- 
nitely planned each year so as to appeal 
to men. Its leading series of studies in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN deals with some large 
present-day problem, which is_ treated 
philosophically, though in popular form, 
and many a busy man has expressed his 
appreciation of the educational value of 
these series. THE CHAUTAUQUAN through 
its affiliation with the League for Civic 
Improvement keeps its readers closely in 
touch with a very practical and widespread 
field for altruistic activity. The circles are 
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eager and responsive to suggestions as 
they were in the old days. Many women’s 
clubs turn to Chautauqua special courses 
and study programs of every sort for 
guidance. The summer sessions of Chau- 
tauqua Institution and the large number 
of affiliated Chautauquas are influencing 
the country more and more each year by 
emphasizing ideals and discussing prac- 
tical means for realizing them. Chautau- 
qua’s first motto, “Knowledge is power,” 
has been justified in the experience of her 
children during the past quarter of a 


- century. 


VERSIONS OF “MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB” 


NITIATION of those members of 
the new class who join the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle at Chautauqua takes the 
form of a diverting entertainment, 

usually a series of tableaux amusant based 
upon topics of study for the new year. A 
feature of this high-class fun-making at 
the beginning of the studies of English 
literature last year was a number of 
versions of the simple ballad of “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb,” done in the style 
of various “Literary Leaders of Modern 
England” : 
AFTER WORDSWORTH 

She dwelt among untrodden ways 

A maid from men apart: 

It was a lambkin’s woolly gaze 

First piercéd Mary’s heart. 


For everywhere the maiden went— 
To church and eke to school, 
This bumptious kid on Mary bent 

Was wont to play the fool. 


A teacher cruel once cast him out 
Transfixéd by the tail, 

The wicked children raised a shout, 
The lambkin raised a wail. 


A crueler fate betimes so wrought 
That Mary ate lamb chop, 

She took her lover in and brought 
His antics to a stop. 


AFTER BROWNING 
Memorandum 


A Dramatic Lyric 


The fifty cents? Oh, yes. That’s for the 
lamb. 

Here in the quiet of the restaurant 

Out of the street noise, somehow I get 
dreamy 

And so can’t follow figures. A little lamb 

Served neatly with a piece of apple-pie. 

Ah, yes. That’s well enough. But Mary’s 
dead— ae 

As I shall be, too, some day ; not of lamb— 

I don’t mean that. Come, did you ever. 
think 

Just what it means to have a lamb like 
hers ? 

It went so oddly—lI can see it yet— 

It’s two forefeet in a kind of frolic gait 

Much like a canter, and its hinder legs 

Quite different—galloping—combination 
style. 

The trick of it’s in my mind so clearly, 
now, 

I could do it for you on all-fours myself, 

Only you’d laugh. I saw it in the school 

And it was white—But that’s not to the 
point ; 

Somehow the things that strike you most i’ 
the world 

Aren’t so important. I could never tell 
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Whether ’twas Mary or the lamb that 
counted. 

What made the lamb love Mary so? I’m 
sure 

Mary loved lamb. Love always: goes so; 
needs 

Two spirits. And the lamb in his frisky 
way 


With saucy capers showed his love of Mary 

And Mary loved her lamb with caper 
sauce. . . . 

Well, lamb is dear. The pie’s not more 
than ten 

And that leaves forty for the lamb, I think. 


AFTER TENNYSON 


Bah, Bah, Bah, 
On thy cold hillside, O Lamb: 
And I judge you by your tone, you are 
thinking, 
You are no better off than I am. 


Oh, well for those other lambs 
Whom Mary didn’t beguile ; 
Oh, well for those cautious dams 
That Mary thought weren’t worth while, 
Oh, well for the whole ninety-nine 
Who preferred to gregariate 
To the individual strenuous life 
Belinked with Mary’s fate. 
For the teacher still keeps on 
In the schoolhouse under the hill, 
With no nature study lamb 
In her kindergarten mill, 
And no likelihood at all 
That Mary can bend her will. 


Bah, Bah, Bah, 
At the foot of the hill, O Lamb, 
And reserve your revenge on the teacher 
Till you grow to a hornéd ram. 


AFTER RUSKIN 


I confess, ladies and gentlemen, to some 
surprise at hearing, among the interesting 
discussions on this subject, no mention of 
the economic and artistic aspects of the 
question. I should like in a few moments, 
if you will listen with your young and 
impatient ears to my old and somewhat 
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discredited lips, to suggest one or two 
thoughts not unimportant, as I believe, 
to every true lover of art am of this 
nation. 

In the charming medieval legend we 
learn that Mary had a little lamb. Has 
it occurred to you that in these days we 
have very few Maries and our Maries 
rarely have lambs. Mary is a name too 
simple for our highly developed generation 
and too sacred in suggestion for our Gwen- 
dolyns and Gladyses who dance away the 
matins, nones, and vespers of devotion. 
The medieval Maries had each appropriate 
occupation—the care, for example, of use- 
ful domestic animals. Such responsibility 
develops prudence, foresight, care for the 
comfort of others, and presence of mind 
in an emergency. Have you thought how 
busy your life would be if you had a lamb 
following you every day, wherever you 
went? Well, what would our Maries do 
if we gave them a little lamb? Pickle it, 
or pot it, or devil it. They couldn’t handle 
a lamb alive; but from a little dead lamb 
they could make in a moment on a chafing- 
dish any number of unwholesome messes, 
Welsh rarebit, English monkeys, or lamb 
of any nationality; and for this frivolous 
inefficiency of their daughters the fathers 
pay a price of frightful indigestion. The 
medieval Mary loved her lamb too wisely 
and too well to pickle, pot, or devil it. 

And as to the artistic aspect. The lamb 
whose fleece, white as snow, excited the 
imagination of the poet and adorned the 
green background of the canvas of the 
medieval painter—where is he? His fleece 
is blackened by the reek of our factories 
and his form is less and less familiar on 
the hills. 

Let me take leave of you, my friends, 
with the question: Have you thought ~ 
what it really means that, though you call 
in our villages, no little girls answer to 
the name ot Mary; and that over the dark- 
ened landscape the lambs hover and cower, 
fleeing from the roar and rattle of the 
locomotive, the smoke of whose burning 
goeth up forever and ever? 
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1878-9.—C. L. 8. C. organized at Chastaaan 
August 10, 1878. St. Paul’s Grove dedica 
to the C. L. 8. C., August 17, 1878. The Hall 
of Philosophy built, 1879. Mr. A. M. Martin 
appointed general secretary. C. 

. Round Tables held at Chautauqua. 

1879-80.—Assembly at Pacific Grove, California. 
Pacific Branch of the C. L. S. C. organized 
June, 1879, with headquarters at San Jose; 
Lucy M. Washburn, first secretary. Canadian 
branch of the C. L. 8. C. organized, with 
James L. Hughes president, and Lewis C. 
Peake secretary 

1880-1.—First issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN pub- 
lished in September, 1880. German Branch 
of C. L. 8. C. orgamized in Cincinnati.. Mem- 
bers enrolled in Alaska, Scotland, England, 
China, Japan, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

1881-2.—First C. L. 8. C. Vigil held for the 
Class of 1882 at Chautauqua in 1881. Miss 
M. E. B. Norton succeeds Miss Washburn as 
secretary of.the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
Cc. L. 8. C. Organization of “aoa | —- 
circle, with fifty members. First C. 8. C. 
Recognition Day at Chautauqua, and pe tes 
tion of the Class of ’82. Organization of the 
Society of the Hall in the Grove at Chautau- 
qua, 1882. 

1882-3.—Organization of the Order of the White 
Seal and Caan of the Round Table at Chau- 
tauqua. Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut becomes prin- 
cipal of the C. L. 8. C., and later general 
superintendent. 

1883-4.—Members of the C, L. 8. C. in Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, send a fragment of 
Plymouth Rock, which is set in the staff of 
the large C. L. 8. C. banner at Chautauqua. 
Mrs. Mary H. Field succeeds Miss Norton as 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Branch. New 
England Alumni banquet held in Boston on 
February 23, Founder’s Day. Edward Everett 
Hale becomes one of the counselors of the 
C.L. 8. C. The Japan Literary and Scientific 
Cirele. organized in Osaka by Mrs. A. M. 
Drennan. 

1884-5.—Mrs. M. H. Field writes her famous 
Chautauqua story, “The Evolution of Mrs. 
Thomas.” A Chautauqua exhibit is placed 
at the New Orleans Exposition, and a special 
“Chautauqua Day” observed. South African 
Branch of the C. L. 8. C. organized at Wel- 
lington, Cape Colony, by Miss Theresa M. 
Campbell, who was succeeded as secretary 
soon after by Miss M. E. Landfear. First 
Chautauqua Assembly in South Africa, June, 
1885. An article in the Russian magazine 
Nov, by Mrs. B. MacGahan, led to the publi- 
cation of a reading course by this magazine, 
with more than three hundred readers. 

1885-6.—Dr. James H. Carlisle, president of 
Wofford College, artanburg, South Caro- 
lina, becomes one of the counselors of the C. 
L. 8. C. . New England Chautauqua Associa- 
tion organized. Northern Illinois Chautauqua 
Union. First prison circle established in 
Massachusetts Reformatory, December, 1885. 
“Pioneer Hall,” the class building of 1882, 
built at Chautauqua, 1886. 

1886-7.—Unions of circles established in Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Rochester, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and other cities. The “Ori- 
ental Circle” organized in Bareilly, India. 


L. 8. C. 


1887-8.—First Chautauqua Assembly i in Canada. 
Circles or, in penitentiaries at Canyon 
City, Colorado, and Boise City, Idaho. Scot- 
tish Branch of the C. L. 8S. C. organized, with 
headquarters at Aberdeen. Out of this grew 
the National Home Reading Union of Eng- 
land two years later. Union of circles formed 
in Milwaukee. Competitive examination held 
in Chicago for members of the Class of ’88 
by the Northern Illinois Chautauqua Union. 
First Chautauqua reader in Sweden. The 
Japanese Chautauquan reaches a circulation 
of 850 copies. 

1888-9.—The Portage, Wisconsin, circles give a 
course of illustrated lectures which arouses 
unexpected interest. THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
publishes a series of articles on philanthropy, 
and the circles send reports of their local 
charities, Tenth anniversary of the Alpha 
Cirele of Cincinnati. Kansas circles organize 
a Kansas Chautauqua Union. First Recogni- 
tion Day held in South Africa at bobo or 
Cape Colony. Eight graduates receive diplo- 
mas. The Class of’ ’89 in Japan numbers 
more than one hundred graduates. First C 
L. 8. C. graduate in Russia. Class of 89. 

1889-90.—One thousand C. L. 8. C. graduates 
enroll for the new three years’ special course 
in English history and literature. The Illus- 
trated Pacific States places a page each month 
at the disposal of the California Chautau- 
quans, State convention of the C. L. 8S. C. 
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held in Spartanburg, South Carolina. Brook- 
lyn Union holds its first alumni banquet. The 
Chautauqua graduates of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
establish the “Look Ferward” Circle in Lin- 
coln penitentiary. The “Pierian” Circle 
formed in the Minnesota state prison at Still- 
water through the efforts of Gowdy, of 
Minneapolis. 

1890-1.—C. L. 8. C. conventions in Toronto, 
Canada, and Brooklyn, New’York. Chancellor 
Vincent meets the circle at Stillwater prison. 
C. L. 8. C. Office built at Chautauqua, 1890. - 

1891-2.—Decennial of the first C. L. 8. C. Class 
of ’82 at Chautauqua. Buffalo Chautauqua 
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Union organized. C. L. 8S. C. convention in 
Syracuse. A union of circles organized, and 
successful University Extension course in- 
augurated. Owner of a large drygoods store 
in Columbus establishes a free library of C 
L. 8. C. books for his employees. The Army 
Chaplain offers its columns to the C. L. 8. C., 
and many inquiries come from army posts. 
The C. L. 8. C. work is presented at the 
National Association of Prison Chaplains in 
Allegheny. The first native Japanese to grad- 
uate in the regular C. L. 8. C. course receives 
his diploma. C. L. 8. C. Alumni Hall at 
Chautauqua built in 1892. 

1892-3—The C. L. 8. C. plan of read lectures 
inaugurated; nearly seventy courses given. 
Chautauqua World’s Fair Congress held at 
Chieago, July 18, 1893. » Australian Home 
Reading Union founded; a direct outgrowth 
of the C. L. 8. C. Catholic Beading Circle 
established. Its secretary a former member 
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First member of C. L. S. C. First C. L. 8. C. Messenger, 


of the C. L. 8. C. Jewish Department of the 
C. L. 8. C. organized under the leadership of 
Rabbi Berkowitz, of Philadelphia. 

1893-4.— Mrs. E. J. Dawson succeeds Mrs. Mary 
H. Field as secretary of the Pacific Branch. 
Rev. George M. Brown appointed field secre- 
tary of the C. L. 8. C. Chautauqua Union in 
Denver, Colorado, holds a convention. 

1894-5.—Convention of Long Island graduates 
at Jamaica. Brooklyn Union conducts exeur- 
sion to Europe. Chautauqua vesper service 
on the City of Rome addressed by Commis- 
sioner of Education W. T. Harris. A system 
of travel courses inaugurated by the C. L. 
8S. C., the first being “A Trip to England,” by 
Miss Susan Hale. A Chautauqua,Association 
organized in Japan under the patronage of 
H. R. H. Prince Kitashira Kawa. 

1895-6.—Chautauqua free vesper service plan 
established and used very widely. Chautauqua 
rally at Atlanta, Georgia, in connection with 
exposition. 

1896-7.—C. L. 8. C. Rallying Day established 
at Chautauqua, 1896. Mr. Charles Barnard’s 
Chautauqua picture-story, “The Town Behind 
the Fence,” given under the auspices of the 
school board of New York City in half a 
dozen centers. First Jewish Chautauqua held 
at Atlantic City, 1897. 


1897-8.—A Chautauqua winter assembly held 
in ge ee and also in Elmira, New 
York. Home Reading Committee of Moscow 
sends to Chautauqua a report of its work, 


‘an adaptation of the Chautauqua plan,. 


founded in 1893. An announcement received 
of the “Fourth Annual Summer School of the 
British Chautauqua” to be held at Edinburgh. 
1898-9.—Reunion of New England Chautau- 
uans in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, 
oston. Every class represented from 1882 
to 1902. Addresses by Chancellor Vincent, 
E. E. Hale, and Bishop Warren. Twentieth 
anniversary of the Alpha C. L. 8. C. of Cin- 
cinnati. New department of Recognized 
Reading added to the C. L. S. C. 


1899-1900.—Price of the Chautauqua course 
reduced from $7.50 to $5.00. Dr. Jesse L. 
Hurkbut becomes a counselor of the C. L. 8. 
C. The Brooklyn, New York, circles adopt 
the idea of an annual literary contest for a 
silver loving-cup, to be held by the successful 
circle for one year. Dr. W. L. Davidson ap- 
— field secretary of the C. L. S.C. The 
ichita, Kansas, Chautauqua Union holds a 
rally of circles and readers on the occasion of 
Bishop Vincent’s visit to that city. 
1900-1.—Study pamphlet on Russia prepared by 
Miss Isabel F. Hapgood for use of Chautau- 
qua circles and clubs. Specialized supplemen- 
tary courses based on the regular course 
established. The Winona, Indiana, Reading 
Circle transfers its membership to the C. L. 
Rev. W. P. Kane, Crawfordsville, In- 
diana, becomes one of the counselors of the 
Cc. L. 8. C. The Strawbridge Circle, of Balti- 
more, holds an “End of the Century” meeting, 
when distinguished specialists sum up the 
achievements of the century. The Newton 
Highlands C. L. 8S. C. celebrates its twentieth 
anniversary. Decennial anniversary of the 
Pierian Circle in the prison at Stillwater, 
Minnesota. The first “Traveling Circle” es- 
tablished by Mr. Francis Wilson in his opera 
company. A “Man-of-War” circle organized 
on H. M. 8. Terror, Bermuda. 
1901-2.—Vicennial of the Class of ’82 cele- 
brated at Chautauqua. Circle at Charleston, 
West Virginia, holds a “Recognition Day” in 
the fall for its ten graduates. Mr. A. M. 
Martin made honorary secretary of the C. L. 
8. C. Society of the Hall in the Grove of 
Cincinnati celebrates twentieth anniversary. 
1902-03.—A “Hall of Philosophy” built at the 
Winfield, Kansas, Assembly, and also at the 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua. Chancellor Vin- 
cent is welcomed to Chautauqua after a two- 
years’ absence. Mr. Z. L. White, of Columbus, 
Ohio, establishes a Chautauqua reading-room 
in his drygoods store, and enrolls sixty-three 
members for the Class of 1906. First gradu- 
ation of Winona-Chautauqua readers at 
Winona Assembly. The Edelweiss Circle, of 
Mt. Vernon, New York, celebrates its decen- 
nial. International Committee of Y. M. C. A. 
sends Chautauqua books to the libraries of 
Railroad Y, M. C. A.’s in several states and 
to various battleships and naval stations. An 
illustrated article by Mr. Vladimir Yourieff, 
of St. Petersburg, Russia, a member of the 
Class of 1905, describing life in the Imperial 
Lyceum, is published in the (Feb.) CHautau- 
quan. The Hurlbut Circle, of East Boston, 
celebrates its twentieth anniversary. 
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The Chautauqua program for 1903 includes 
a noteworthy celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary 6f the founding of the Home Read- 
ing Courses, which have been taken up by nearly 
a million persons since 1878. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary days are: 1. Rallying Day, August 
6, when the first formal public rally of the C. 
L. S. C. will be held in the Hall. 2. Inaugura- 
tion Day, August 8. Anniversary exercises to 
be held in the Amphitheater, which stands on 
the site of the pavilion where the C. L. S. C. 
was organized in 1878. 3. St. Paul’s Day, 
August 15, marks the anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of St. Paul’s Grove. On this day the 
cornerstone of the new Hall of Philosophy will 
be laid, and the twenty-five C. L. 8. C. classes 
will plant oak trees in the grove as their contri- 
bution to its future life. 4, Recognition Day, 
August 19. The graduation exercises of the 
Quarter Century Class and rally of Chautauqua 
readers of every year. This to be followed by 


the anniversary dinner to old Chautauquans. 

Special attention is also called to the fact 
that the Assembly program is arranged, so far 
as possible, to bear directly upon the work in 
the reading courses of Chautauqua during the 
following year; the public Round Tables are 
planned to discuss directly the books and maga- 
zine series of the courses, and the Chautauqua 
illustrated lecture, given daily throughout the 
season, is intended to acquaint every one with 
the scope and the purpose of the entire Institu- 
tion. This will be the “American Year,” cov- 
ering phases of American history, literature, 
and life. 

eA. gr oan follows the plan of special weeks 
devoted to particular topics of public interest— 
a plan most successfully inaugurated last year. 

The enlargement of summer school facilities 
is important. 

Detailed announcements of events and dates 
follow. 


POPULAR LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


LECTURERS 


Mr. John Quincy Adams, Philadelphia, July 
13-17. 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, New York, 
July 23. 

Dr. W. G. Anderson, Yale University, July 23. 

Dr. W. S! Bainbridge, New York, August 
24-26. : 

Mme. Bertha Kunz-Baker, New York, July 
11, 20-24, August 19. 

Dr. Earl Barnes, Philadelphia, July 20-25. 

Miss Anna Barrows, Boston, July 21. 

President J. W. Bashford, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, July 12-17. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, New York, July 25, 
August 3. 

Professor Irving P. Bishop, Buffalo, New 
York, August 3. 

Dr. William G. Bissell, Buffalo, August 27-28. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York, August 10, 14. 

Dr. Richard Burton, Boston, August 3-8. 

Rev. Reginald J.. Campbell, London, July 
20-22. 

Miss Anna Caulfield, Chicago, August 27, 29. 

Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant, London, England, 
July 22. 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, New York, August 
9-14, 

Hon. George E. Clark, South Bend, Indiana, 
August 24. 

Professor S. H. Clark, the University of 
Chicago, July 6-10. 

Rev. Samuel T. Clarke, Fortville, New York, 
August 25, 28. 


Mr. 
24-28. 

Professor Anna B. Comstock, Cornell Uni- 
versity, July 7, 23. 
Mrs. Dimies T. S. Dennison, president Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, July 23... 
Mr. Melvil Dewey, New York State Library, 
July 20. 

Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie, legislative superinten- 
dent Anti-Saloon League, August 6. 

Mrs. Charles M. Dow, president New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, July 23. 

Dr. Carl E. Dufft, New York City, July 3. 

Mr. I. V. Flagler, Auburn, New York, July 


George Willis Cooke, Boston, August 


2, 3. 
Dr. William Byron Forbush, Boston, July 
28 and 30. ‘ 

Mr. Hugo Froehlich, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, July 8. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland, Chicago, August 17, 18, 
20, and 21. 

Dr. O. P. Gifford, Buffalo, July 2-4. 

Dr. Charles B. Gilbert, superintendent public 
instruction, Rochester, New York, July 11 
and 18. 

General J. B. Gordon, Atlanta, 
August 12, 

Dr. Thomas E. Green, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
August 22. 

Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Chicago, August 29, 30. 

President G. Stanley Hall, Clark University, 
July 27-August 1. 

Hon. William T. Harris, commissioner of ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C., August 19. 

Miss M. E. Hazeltine, Prendergast Free 


Georgia, 
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Library, Jamestown, New York, August 8. 

Professor Otto Heller, Washington Univer- 
sity, July 7. 

Dr. W. H. Hickman, president Board of Trus- 
tees, Chautauqua Institution, August 17. 

Mr. E. J. Higgins, chief secretary the Sal- 
vation Army, New York, August 3. 

Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, New York, August 10. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, corresponding secre- 
tary, National Consumers’ League, New York, 
July 24. 

Mr. Albert Kelsey, superintendent Municipal 
Improvement Department of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, July 18. 


President Henry C. King, Oberlin College, : 


July 19-24. 

Hon. R. M. LaFollette, governor of the state 
of Wisconsin, July 18. 

Rev. Jean F. Loba, Evanston, Illinois, July 
28 and 29. 

Dr. Naphtali Luceock, August 24-28. 

Dr. Henry C. Mabie, secretary American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union, July 26 and 27. 

Professor W. D. MacClintock, the University 
of Chicago, July 6-10. 

Miss Alice G. McCloskey, Cornell University, 
July 6. 

Miss Mary E. McDowell, the University of 
Chicago Settlement, July 21 and 24, 

President J. H. McFarland, American League 
for Civic Improvement, July 16. 

Principal J. T. L. Maggs, Wesleyan Theo- 
logical College, Montreal, Canada, August 2-7. 

Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, president Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Rochester, 
New York, July 23. 

Professor J. H. Montgomery, Allegheny Col- 
lege, July 2, August 13 and 20. 

Professor Richard G. Moulton, the University 
of Chicago, July 26 and 27. 

Mrs. Alice P. Norton, The School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, July 9. 

Mr. Frank Presbrey, New York, July 28 
and 30. 

Mr. Raymond Robins, superintendent Mu- 
nicipal Lodging House, Chicago, August 4 and 6. 

Professor George L. Robinson, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, July 5-10. 

Dr. 8. C. Schmucker, West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 27-31. 

Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton, New York, 
July 25. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, vice-president National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, July 20. 

Dr. W. B. Slutz, Pittsburg, July 18. 

Dr. George Adam Smith, Free Church College, 
Glasgow, Scotland, August 2. 

Professor Frederick Starr, the University of 
Chicago, August 5 and 6. ‘ 

Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, president Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., August 4. 

Dr. J. M. Thoburn, Jr., Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 31. 

Rev. W. M. Uperaft, China, July 30 and 31. 

"Professor George E. Vincent, principal of 
instruction, the Chautauqua Institution, July 
2 and 3. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbur, president Sorosis, 
New York, July 23. 

Dr. Herbert L. Willett, the University of 
Chicago, August 14-18. 

Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, president 
American Park and Outdoor Art Association, 
July 13. 
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Mr. John G. Woolley, editor The New Voice, 
August 7. 

Professor Charles Zueblin, the University 
of Chicago, July 13-17. 


READERS 


Mme. Bertha Kunz-Baker, New York, July 
7, 13-17 and August 19. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, New York, August 
17-21. 

Dr. Richard Burton, Boston, August 12. 

Miss Mabelle C. Chureh, Chicago, August 
11, 13. 

Professor ‘S. H. Clark, the University of Chi- 
cago, July 6-10, July 29. 

r. Hamlin Garland, Chicago, August 17, 

18, 20 and 21. 

Mr. Leland Powers, Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, August 5, 6 and 8. 

Mrs. Gwyneth King Roe, New York, August 
10-14. 

MUSICIANS 


M. Emilo Agramonte, New York, voice, July 
6-August 28. 

Miss Carrie A. Alchin, Cincinnati, ear train- 
ing and pedagogy of music, July 6-August 14. 

r. James sird, harmony, July 6-August 14. 

Miss Helen Buckley, Chicago, August 7-30. 

Miss Carmela Carbone, New York, soprano, 
July 17-August 7. 

Miss Grazia Carbone, New York, contralto, 
July 17-August 7. 

Mr. George Crampton, Chicago, basso, July 
2-17. 

Mr. George H. Downing, Binghamton, New 
York, basso, July 17-August 7. 

Dr. Carl E. Dufft, New York, vocal instructor, 
July 3-August 28; basso, August 7-30. 

Mrs. Carl E. Dufft, New York, voice, July 6- 
August 28. 

Mr. [. V. Flagler, Auburn, N. Y., organist. 

Mr. Alfred Hallam, New York, director of 
music. 

Mrs. Katherine Cordner Heath, Columbus, 
Ohio, soprano, July 2-17. 

Mr. Harry O. Hirt, Erie, 
accompanist. 

Mr. Edward P. Johnson, New York, tenor, 
Avgust 7-30. 

Miss Georgia Kober, Chicago, pianist. 

Mrs. Marie White Longman, Chicago, con- 
tralto, July 2-17. 

Mr. Sol Marcosson, Cleveland, Ohio, violinist. 

Mr. Horatio A. Rench, Washington, D. C., 
tenor, July 2-17. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood, Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago, concert pianist and composer. 

Mrs. E. T. Tobey, Memphis, Tenn., pianist. 

Mr. Henry B. Vincent, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
assistant director of music. 

Chautauqua Band. and Orchestra; a well- 
drilled organization of twenty pieces, under 
the direction of Messrs. Hallam and Vincent, 
playing both string and brass instruments, tak- 
ing part in regular concerts and giving daily 
twilight promenade concerts. 

Children’s Chorus, directed by Mr. Hallam, 
to be organized early in July. 

The Grand Chorus, directed by Mr. Hallam, 
will be organized July 2 and drilled daily 
throughout the season. 

The Guitar and Mandolin Club, directed by 


Mrs. Anna M. B. Robertson. 


Pennsylvania, 


Male Glee Club, directed by Mr. Hallam. 
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THE CLASSIFIED PROGRAM 


SERMONS 


July 5, Dr. George L. Robinson; 12, President 
J. W. Bashford; 19, President Henry C. King; 
26, Dr. Henry é. Mabie. 

‘August 2, Dr. George Adam Smith; 9, Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman; 16, Dr. Herbert L. Willett ; 
23, Dr. Thomas E. Green ; 30, Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus. 


LECTURES 
SOCIOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 


“Nathan Hale and Major Andre.” Dr. J. M. 
Buckley. August 10. 

“Public Opinion and Democracy.” July 2. 
“The New Social Philosophy.” July 3. Dr. 
George E. Vincent. 

“Art and Life.” Mr. John Quincy Adams. 
July 13-17. 1. What is Art? 2. Art and the 
Day’s Work. 3. Art in the Use of Things. 4. 
Nervous Hygiene, or the Influence of Sense 


Impressions on Health and Disease. 5. Art, 


Ethies and Good Citizenship. 

“The Elements and Structure of Society.” 
Professor Charles Zueblin. July 13-17. 1. 
Wealth. 2. Man and Woman. 3. The Public 
School. 4. Politics. 5. Justice. 

“The a Plan.” Mr. J. Horace Me- 
Farland. July 

“The Model City. ” Mr. Albert Kelsey. July 
18. 

“The Kindergarten as a Social Factor.” July 
21. “The Cry of the Children.” July 24. Miss 
Mary E. McDowell. 

“The Heart of a Boy.” July 26. “The Edu- 
eation of Princes.” July 28. Dr. Wm. Byron 
Forbush. 

“The Evolution of Ocean Transportation.” 
July 28. “Evolution of American Advertising.” 
July 30. Mr. Frank Presbrey. 

Addresses and Conferences on the Liquor 
Problem: “The Physiological Effect of Alco- 
hol,” Professor Irving P. Bishop, August 3. 
“Relation of Vagrancy to Intemperance,” Mr. 
Raymond Robins, August 4-6. “The Salvation 
Army,” Chief Secretary E. J. Higgins, August 
3. “The W. C. T. U.,” Mrs. Lillian M. N. 
Stevens, August 4. “Stimulants Among Prim- 
itive Peoples,” Professor Frederick Starr, 
August 5. “The Anti-Saloon League,” Rev. E. 
Cc. Dinwiddie, August 6. “The Prohibition 
Movement,” Mr. John G. Woolley, August 7. 

“In Indian Mexico.” Professor Frederick 
Starr. August 6 


LITERARY 


“Shakespeare’s Conception of Tragedy and 
Comedy.” Professor R. G. Moulton. July 27. 

Course by Mr. Hamlin Garland. August 17- 
21. 1. Sidney Lanier. 2. The Red Man’s Chang- 
ing Heart. 3. The Joys of the Trail. 4. Prairie 
Song and Western Story. 

“Literature and Life.” Dr. Richard Burton. 
August 3-8. 1. Literature as Art. 2. Literature 
as Illusion. 3. Literature as Amusement. 4. 
Literature as Life. 5. Literature as Ideal. 

“Attitude Toward Literature.” Professor W. 
D. MacClintock. July 6-10. ° 1. The Comic 
Spirit: Its Nature and Function. 2. Nonsense 
in Literature. 3. Popular Taste in Literature. 
4, The Organization of a Story. 5. The Poetry 
in Whitman’s Verse. 


“Literature and Social Movements.” Mr. 
George Willis Cooke. Tolstoy, Ibsen, Zola, and 
Morris. 

“The Elements Common to Music, Poetry, and 
Oratory.” Dr. J. M. Buckley. August 13. 

“Children and Books.” Miss Mary E. Hazel- 
tine. August 8. 


PEDAGOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


“The Freedom of the Teacher.” July 11. 
“The Present Outlook for Popular Education.” 
July 16. Dr. Charles B. Gilbert. 

“Educational Movements and Problems of 
Today.” Dr. Earl Barnes. July 20-25. 1. The 
Broadening of Education, or Education a Life 
Process for Everyone. 2. Women in Education, 
or Coeducation and Women Teachers. 3. The 
White Man’s Burden at Home, or Our Negroes 
and Indians. 4. The Care of Our Defectives, 
or the Idiot in Mind and Morals. 5. The Amer- 
icanization of Europe, or Immigrants and the 
Invasion of Europe. 

“Bird Life.” Dr. 8. C. Schmucker. July 27- 
31. 1. A Family of Spinners. 2.,Leaving the 
Home Farm. 3. A Forest Monarch. 4. A Ver- 
satile Family.’ 5. Voices of the Night. 

“Our Esthetic Insects.” July 10. “Izaak 
Walton,-a Type of Nature Student.” July 21. 
Professor Anna B. Comstock. 

‘ Pepe Thought.” Dr. W. G. Anderson. 
uly 9. 

“The Art of Healing.” Dr. W. S. Bainbridge. 
Augyst 24-27. 1. Primitive and Strange Meth- 
ods. 2. Steps Forward. 3. Outlook Today. 

“Literary Labor Savers.” Mr. Melvil Dewey. 

“Galileo.” July 2. “Water and Its Elements.” 
August 13 and 20. Professor J. H. Mont- 
gomery. 

“The German Authors of Yesterday and To- 
day.” Dr. Otto Heller. July 7. 

“Water and Its Relation to Disease.” August 
27. “Flies, Mosquitoes, and Other Insects, and 
Their Relation to Disease.” August 28. Dr. 
W. G. Bissell. : 

“The New Ethics of the Dust.” Mrs. Alice 
P. Norton. July 9. 

“University and School Extension as Supple- 
mented by the Church.” Commissioner W. T. 
Harris. August 19. 

RELIGIOUS 


Devotional Hours. July 20-24. Dr. Henry 
C. King. 1. The Spiritual Discoveries of Christ 
in the Sermon on the Mount. 2 and 3. Christ’s 
Great Motives for Living. 4. The Beatitudes 
as a Progress. 5. The Connection Between 
Quality and Blessing in the Beatitudes. 

Devotional Hours. July 6-10. Dr. George 
L. Robinson. 1. The Veiling of Moses’s Face. 
2. Our Obligations to Holiness. 3. The Bible 
and. Recent Discoveries. 4. Quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New. 5. The Song of 
Deborah. 

Devotional Hours. August 10-13. Dr. J. Wil- 
bur Chapman. 1. An Old Testament besa. 
2. God’s Gentleness. 3. Keeping the Vineyar 
4. Cured by Christ. 5. Sanctification, Growth. 

Missionary Hours. “The Basis of the Livi 
Mission Appeal,” Dr. Henry C. Mabie, July 2 
“The Influence of the Foreign Fielé Upon the 
Home Church,” Rev. Jean F. Loba, July 28; 
Rev. W. M. Uperaft, July 30-31. 
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Devotional Hours. July 13-17. 


Dr. J. W. 
Bashford. 1. Program of the Christian Life. 
2. How to Find One’s Work. 3. The Spiritual 
Kingdom. 4. The Law of Love. 5. Victory 
Through Faith. 

Devotional Hours. August 24-28. Dr. Naph- 
tali Luceock. 1. Grace for Grace. 2. Touching 
the Golden Scepter. 3. Keeping Step in the 
Wilderness. 4. Consolations of God. 5, Immor- 
tality. 

Bible Studies. Dr. George L. Robinson. July 
12 and 19. “The Gospel According to St. Mat- 
thew,” Dr. R. G. Moulton, July 26. “The Devo- 
tion of St. Thomas,” August 2; “The Full As- 
surance of St. Jude,” August 9; Principal J. 
T. L. Maggs. 

Addresses. Dr. H. L. Willett. 
15, 17 and 18. 

“The Emotional Part of Practical Christian- 
ity.” Dr. J. M. Buckley. August 11. 

Devotional Hours. August 3-7. Principal J. 
T. L. Maggs. “Imitation of Christ. The Book 
and the Theme.” 1. The Guided Life. 2. The 
Self-Renouncing Life. 3. The Humble Life. 
4. The Patient Life. 5. The Strenuous Life. 

Devotional Hours. July 2. “A Rational Re- 
ligion.” July 3. “The River of Life.” Dr. 
O. P. Gifford. 


August 14, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Personality of Wild Animals.” July 25. 
“Wild Animals I Have Known” (illustrated). 
July 25. Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

“America as Seen Through a Briton’s Eyes.” 
Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant. July 22. 

“Political Equality.” Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 
July 20. 

“Word Pictures from the Land of the Cobra 
and the Palm.” Rev. Jean F. Loba. July 29. 

Question Box. Dr. J. M. Buckley. August 14. 

“Creating Larger Ethical Ideals.” Dr. W. H. 
Hickman. August 17. 

“Left-Handed Men.” 
August 22. 

“Islands of India oo ge J the Ganges.” Dr. 
J. M. Thoburn, Jr. July 3 


Dr. Thomas E. Green. 


“The Well-Poised Aol ym. FW. & 
Slutz. July 18. 
“Is Life Worth Living?” July 2. “The Com- 


ing American.” July 4. Dr. O. P. Gifford. 
“What Has Brought You to This Pass?” July 


‘ 
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22. “The Me.” 


August 3, 
Bishop. 


Mrs. Emily M. 


READINGS 


July 7. “Much Ado About 


“L’Aiglon.” 
August 19. Mme. Bertha Kunz- 


Nothing.” 
Baker. 

“The Spanish Gyps July 6. “Julius 
Cesar.” July 29. Pro essor 8. H. Clark. 

“She Stoops to Conquer.” August 5. “Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire.” August 6. “Borrowed Spec- 
tacles.” August 8. Mr. Leland Powers. 

“When Valmond Came to Pontiac.” Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton. August 12. 

Five O’clock Reading Hours. July 6-10, Mr. 
S. H. Clark. July 13-17, Mme. Bertha Kunz- 
Baker. August 10-14, Mrs. Gwyneth King Roe. 
August 17-21, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 


MUSIC 


Three Grand Concerts Each Week (generally 
Monday evening, Wednesday afternoon, and 
Friday evening), by well-known soloists, as- 
sisted by the Chautauqua Chorus and an orches- 
tra of over twenty pieces. Mr. Alfred Hallam, 
director. Mr. Henry B. Vincent, assistant 
director. 

Open-Air Band Concerts, daily except Sunday. 
July 16-August 

Organ Recitals, frequently during the season. 

. V. Flagler. 

Pupils’ Recitals. 

Sacred Song Service on Sunday evenings. 

Artists’ Recitals. A series of piano, violin, 
and vocal recitals, by Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Mar- 
cosson, and Dr. Dufft. (Open to the public at 
a& small fee.) 


ENTERTAIN MENTS 


Prize Spelling ‘Match. July 8. 
Athletic Exhibitions. July 15 and saa 14. 
Prize Pronunciation Match. July 
3 ear Pageant and Initiation "Class 1907. 
u 
Old First Night. August 4. 
Aquatic Day. Avgust 11. 
Dramatics. “Everyman,” a morality play. 
School of Expression. August 11 and 13. 
Illuminated Fleet. August 20. 
Evenings of Magic. Rosani. 
and 26. 


August 24 


DETAILED PROGRAM, SEASON 1903 


TuurRsDAY, JuLY 2.—Opening Day.—A. M. 
10:00. Devotional Hour: A Rational Religion, 
Dr. O. P. Gifford. 11:00. Organ Lecture Re- 
cital: Beethoven’s Second Symphony. Mr. I. 
V. Flagler. P. M. 2:30. Lecture: Is Life 
Worth Living? Dr. O. P. Gifford. 5:00. Lee- 
ture: Public Opinion and Democracy. Dr. 
George E. Vincent. 8:00. Illustrated Lecture: 
Galileo. Professor J. H. Montgomery. 9:30. 
Lighting Chautauqua Signal Fires Around the 
Lake. 

Fripay, Juty 3.—A. M.. 10:00. Devotional 
Hour: The River of Life. Dr. O. P. Gifford. 
11:00. Organ Lecture Recital: Wagner’s Mu- 
sic Dramas. Mr. I. V. Flagler. P. M. 2:30. 


Lecture: The New Social Philosophy. Dr. 
George E. Vincent. 4:00. Vocal Recital. Dr. 
Carl E. Dufft. 8:00. Quartette Concert. So- 


loists, July 2-17: Mrs. Katherine Cordner 


Heath, soprano; Mrs. Marie White Longman, 


contralto; Mr. Horatio A. Rench, tenor; Mr. 
George Crampton, bass. Appearing tnroughout 
the season: Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist; Mr. 
Harry O. Hirt, accompanist; Mr. Alfred Hal- 
lam, director «f music; Mr. H. B. Vincent, 
assistant director. 


Saturpay, Juty 4.—A. M. 11:00. Lecture: 


The Me. Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. P. M. 2:30. 
Independence Day Address: The Coming 
American. Dr. O. P. Gifford. 6:00. Annual 


Supper to Faculty of Summer Schools. Hotel 


Atheneum. 8:00. Reception to Faculty and 
Students of Summer Schools. 9:15. Fire- 
works. Lake Front. 


Sunpay, Juty 5.—A. M. 9:00. Devotional 
Service. 11:00 Sermon. Dr. George L. Robin- 
son. P. M. 3:00. Assembly Convocation. 
5:00. C. L. S.C. Vesper Service. 7:45. Sacred 
Song Service. 

Monpay, JuLy 6.—Opening of Summer 
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’ School. A. M. 10:00 Devotional Hour: I. 
The Veiling of Moses’s Face. Dr. Robinson. 
11:00. Lecture: Outdoor Work for Little 
Folks. Miss Alice G. McCloskey. P. M. 2:30. 
Lecture: I. The Comic Spirit, Its Nature and 
Function. Professor W. D. MacClintock. 5:00. 
Reading Hour: Silas Marner—I. A Stranger 
in a Strange Land. Mr. S. H. Clark. 8:00. 
Patriotic Concert. The Chautauqua Choir, Mr. 
Alfred Hallam, director; soloists and Male 
Quartette. 

TUESDAY, JuLY 7.—A. M. 10:00. Devotional 
Hour: II. Our Obligations to Holiness. Dr.George 
L. Robinson. 11:00. Lecture: Izaak Walton, 
A Type of Nature Student. Professor Anna B. 
Comstock. P. M. 2:30. Lecture: II. Non- 
sense in Literature. Professor MacClintock. 
5:00. Reading Hour. Silas Marner—II. The 
Seed Brings Forth a Crop After Its Kind. Mr. 
S. H. Clark. 8:00. Reading: The Spanish 
Gipsy. Mr. 8. H. Clark. 

WEDNESDAY, JuLyY 8.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: III. The Bible and Recent Dis- 
coveries. Dr. Robinson. 11:00. Lecture: The 
Meaning of Art. Mr. Hugo Froehlich. P. M. 
2:30. Ballad Concert. 4:00. Conference on 
Religious Education. 5:00. Reading Hour: 
Silas Marner—III. A Bruised Reed. Mr. S. 
H. Clark. 8:00. Prize Spelling Match. 

TuurRspDAY, JuLy 9.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: IV. Quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New. Dr. George L. Robinson. 
11:00. Lecture: The New Ethics of the Dust. 
Mrs. Alice P. Norton. P. M. 2:30. Lecture: 
III. Popular Taste in Literature. Prof. W.‘D. 
MacClintock. 5:00. Reading Hour: Silas 
Marner—IV. And a Little Child Shall Lead 
Them. Mr. 8S. H. Clark. 8:00. Lecture with 
Experiments: Weighing Thought. Dr. W. G. 
Anderson. 

Fripay, Jury 10.—A. M. 10:00. Devotional 
Hour: V. The Song of Deborah. Dr. George L. 
Robinson. 11:00. Lecture: The German Authors 
of Yesterday and Today. Dr. Otto Heller. P. M. 
2:30. Lecture: IV. The Organization of a 
Story: Maupassant’s “The String.” Professor 
W. D. MacClintock. 5:00. Reading Hour: 
Silas Marner—V. Debts We Can‘t Pay Like 
Money Debts. Mr. 8. H. Clark. 8:00. Concert: 
American Composers. Chautauqua Choir and 
soloists. Mr. Sol. Marcosson, violinist. 

SaturpDAy, Juty 11.—A. M, 10:00. Lecture: 
The Freedom of the Teacher. Dr. Charles B. 
Gilbert. 11:00. Lecture: V. The Poetry in 
Whitman’s Verse. Professor W. D. MacClin- 
tock. P. M. 2:30. Address. (Prominent 
speaker, to be announced later.) 8:00. Dra- 
matic Reading: L’Aiglon. Mme. Bertha Kunz- 


Baker. 
CIVIC WEEK 


Sunpay, Juty 12.—A. M. 9:00. Bible 
Study. Dr. George L. Robinson. 11:00. Ser- 
mon. President J. W. Bashford. P. M. 3:00. 
Assembly Convocation. 5:00. C. L. 8S. C. Ves- 
per Service. 7:00. Men’s Open-Air Meeting. 
7:45. Sacred Song Service. 

Monpay, Juty 13.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: I. The Program of the Christian 
Life. Dr. J. W. Bashford. 11:00. Lecture: 
I. What is Art? Mr. John Quincy Adams. 
P. M. 2:00. Address: Municipal Progress. 
Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 2:45. Lecture: 
I. Wealth. Professor Charles Zueblin. 4:00. 
Civie Conference: I. Rural Improvement. 


P. M. 5:00. Reading Hour: A History of New 
York by Diedrich Knickerbocker. I. The 
Creation of the World as Related to the History 
of New York. Mme. Bertha Kunz-Baker. 8:00. 
Concert: Song Cycle by quartette of soloists 
and Chautauqua Choir. . First appearance this 
season of Mr. William H. Sherwood, pianist. 

TuESDAY, JuLY 14.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: II. How to Find One’s Work. 
Dr. J. W. Bashford. 11:00. Lecture: II. Art 
and the Day’s Work. Mr. John Quincy Adams. 
P.M. 2:30. Lecture: II. Man and Woman. 
Professor Charles Zueblin. 4:00. Civic Con- 
ference: II. Village Improvement. 5:00. 
Reading Hour: Master Hendrick Hudson and 
the Founding of New Amsterdam. Mme. Bertha 
Kunz-Baker. 8:00. Illustrated Lecture: The 
Publie School. Professor Zueblin. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 15.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: III. The Spiritual Kingdom. 
Dr. J. W. Bashford. 11:00. Lecture: Art in 
the Use of Things. Mr. John Quincy Adams. 
P. M. 2:30.’ Coneert. By the Choir of the 
First Methodist Church of Akron, Ohio. Mrs. 
Helen Storer Collins, conductor. 4:00. Confer- 
ence on Religious Education. 5:00. Reading 
Hour: The Unutterable Ponderings of Walter 
the Doubter. Mme. Kunz-Baker. 8:00. Ath- 
letic Exhibition. Under the direction of the 
Chautauqua School of Physical Education. 

THURSDAY, JULY 16.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: IV. The Law of Love. Dr. J. 
W. Bashford. 11:00. Lecture: IV. Nervous 
Hygiene or Influence of Sense-Impressions on 
Health. Mr. John Quincy Adams. P.M. 2:30. 
Lecture: ITI. Politics. Professor Charles 
Zueblin. 4:00. Civic Conference: III: Town 
Improvement. 5:00. Reading Hour: The 
Disastrous Projects of William the Testy. Mme. 
Bertha Kunz-Baker. 8:00. Illustrated Lecture: 
The Harrisburg Plan. Mr. J. Horace Mc- 
Farland. 

Fripay, Joty 17.—A. M. 10:00. Devotional 
Hour: V. Victory Through Faith. Dr. J. W. 
Bashford. 11:00. Lecture: V. Art, Ethics 
and Good Citizenship. Mr. John Quincy Adams. 
P. M. 2:30. Lecture: IV. Justice. Profes- 
sor Charles Zueblin. 4:00. Civic Conference: 
IV. City Improvement. 5:00. Reading Hour: 
The Chivalric Achievements of Peter the Head- 
strong. Mme. Bertha Kunz-Baker. 8:00. Pop- 
ular Concert. Chautauqua Choir; soloists; Mr. 
William H. Sherwood, pianist; Mr. Sol. Mar- 
cosson, violinist. First appearance of the Chau- 
tauaua Orchestra. 

SaTuRDAY, JULY 18.—A. M. 10:00. Lecture: 
The Well-Poised Gentleman. Dr. W. B. Slutz. 
11:00. Lecture: II. The Present Outlook for 
Popular Education. Dr. Chas. B. Gilbert. P. M. 
2:30. Address: Representative Governnient. 
Hon. R. M. LaFollette, governor of the state of 
Wisconsin. 7:00. Open-Air Band Concert. 
8:00. Illustrated Lecture: The Model City. 
Mr. Albert Kelsey. 


WOMEN’S WEEK 


Sunpay, Juty 19.—A. M. 9:00. Bible 
Study. Dr. George L. Robinson. 11:00. Ser- 
mon: President Henry C. King. P. M. 3:00. 
Assembly Convocation. P. M. 5:00. C. L. 8. 
C. Vesper Service. 7:00. Men’s Open-Air 
Meeting. 7:45. Sacred Song Service. 

Monpay, Juty 20.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: I. The Spiritual Discoveries of 
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Christ, in the Sermon on the Mount. Dr. 
Henry ©. King. 11:00. Address: Political 


9 em Rev. Anna H. Shaw. P. M. 2:30. 
Address: Rev. Reginald John Campbell. 4:00. 
Lecture: Literary Labor Savers. Mr. Melvil 
Dewey. 5:00. Lecture: Educational Move- 
ments and Problems of Today. I. The Broad- 
ening of Education, or Education a Life Pro- 
cess for Everyone. Dr. Earl Barnes. 8:00. 
Orchestral Concert: Leonore Symphony—Raff. 
The Chautauqua Orchestra, Mr. Henry B. Vin- 
cent, conductor. Duets by the Misses Carbone, 
solos Mr. Downing. Soloists from July 17 
to August 7: Miss Carmela Carbone, soprano; 
Miss Grazia Carbone, contralto; Mr. G. H. 
Downing, bass. 

TuEsDAY, JULY 21.—Home Day.—A. M. 
10:00. Devotional Hour: II. Christ’s Great 
Motives for Living. Dr. Henry C. King. 11:00. 
Platform Meeting: The Home and the School. 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvil Dewey, Superintendent 
Gilbert, Dr. Earl Barnes, and others. P. M. 
2:30. Lecture: II. Women in Education, or 
Coeducation and Women Teachers. Dr. Earl 
Barnes. 4:00. Women’s Conference: Home 
Economics. 5:00. Lecture: The Kindergar- 
ten as a Social Factor. Miss Mary E. Me- 
Dowell. 7:00. Open-Air Band Concert. 8:00. 
Lecture: Rev. Reginald John Campbell. 

WEDNESDAY, JuLY 22.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: III. Christ’s Great Motives for 
Living (continued.) Dr. Henry C. King. 11:00. 
Address: America as Seen Through a Briton’s 
Eyes. Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant. P. M. 2:30. 
Concert: By the Chautauqua Junior Choir; 
soloists; orchestra; Mr. Sol. Marcosson, violin- 
ist; Chautauqua Mandolin and Guitar Club, Mrs. 
Anna B. Robertson, conductor. 4:00. Address: 
Rev. Reginald John Campbell. 5:00. Lecture: 
III. The White Man’s Burden at Home, or 
Our Negroes and Indians. Dr. Earl Barnes. 
8:00. Prize Pronunciation Match. 

THURSDAY, JULY 23.—Women’s Day.—A. M. 
10:00. Devotional Hour: IV. The Beatitudes 
as.a Progress. Dr. Henry C. King. 11:00. 
Platform Meeting. Addresses: Mrs. Dimies 
T. S. Dennison and Mrs. Cynthia Westover 
Alden. P.M. 2:30, Platform Meeting: Addresses 
(speakers to be announced). 4:00. Women’s 
Conference. 5:00. Lecture: Children and 
Books. Miss M. E. Hazeltine. 7:00. Open-Air 
Band Concert. 8:00. Illustrated Lecture: Our 
Esthetic Insects. Profecsor Anna B. Comstock. 

Frvay, Juty 24.—A. M. 10:00. Devotional 
Hour: V. The Connection Between Quality and 
Blessing in the Beatitudes. Dr. Henry C. King. 
11:00. Address: Unions of Girls in the Needle 
Trades. Mrs. Florence Kelley. P. M. 2:30. 
Lecture: IV. The Care of Our Defectives, or 
the Idiot in Mind and Morals. Dr. Earl 
Barnes. 4:00. Women’s Conference: Indus- 
trial Problems. Mrs. Florence Kelley. 5:00. 
Lecture: The Cry of the Children. Miss M. E. 
MeDowell. 8:00. Shakespeare Concert: A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Music by Mendels- 
sohn. Soloists, Women’s Chorus and Orchestra. 
Reading of the text. 

Sarurpay, JULY 25.—Field Day.—A. M. 10:00. 
Lecture: What Has Brought You to This Pass? 
Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 11:00. Lecture: V. 
The Americanization of Europe, or Immigrants 
and the Invasion of Europe. Dr. Earl Barnes. 
P. M. 2:30. Lecture: Personality of Wild 
Animals. Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton. 3:30. 
Track and Field Meet. 7:00. Open-Air Band 
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Illustrated Lecture: 


Wild 
Mr. Ernest Thomp- 


Coneert. 8:00. 
Animals I Have Known. 
son-Seton. 


MISSION WEEK 


Juty 26.—A. M. 9:00. Bible 
Study: The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
Professor Richard G. Moulton. 11:00. Mis- 
sionary Sermon: Dr. Henry C. Mabie. P. M. 
3:00. Assembly Convocation. 5:00. C. L. S. 
C. Vesper Service. 7:00. Men’s Open-Air Meet- 
ing. 7:45. Sacred Song Service. 

Monpay, JuLty 27.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: The Basis for the Foreign Mission 
Appeal. Dr. Henry C. Mabie. 11:00. Lecture: 
Shakespeare’s Conception of Tragedy and 
Comedy. Professor Richard G. Moulton. P. M. 
2:30. Lecture: The Psychology of Religion. 
I. The Nature Religions Sympathetically Con- 
sidered, and Their Present Significance. Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall. 5:00. Leeture: I. A Family 
of Spinners. Dr. 8. C. Schmucker. 8:00. Or- 
chestral Concert: Hungarian Fantasie. Piano, 
Mr. William H. Sherwood and the Chautauqua 
Orchestra. 

TUESDAY, JULY 28.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: The Influence of the Foreign 
Field Upon the Home Church. Rev. Jean F. 
Loba. 11:00. Address (by prominent mission- 
ary leader). P. M. 2:30. Lecture: II. The 
Higher Ethical Religions Sympathetically Con- 
sidered and Their Present Significance. Dr. G. 
Stanley Halil. 4:00. Address: The Heart of 
a Boy. Dr. William B. Forbush. 5:00. Lee- 
ture: Il. Leaving the Home Farm. Dr. 8. C. 
Schmucker. 7:00. Open-Air Band Concert. 
8:00. Illustrated Lecture: The Evolution of 
Ocean Transportation. Mr. Frank Presbrey. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 29.—A. M. 10:00. Mis- 
sionary Hour. 11:00. Address: Word Pic- 
tures from the Land of the Cobra and the Palm. 
Rev. Jean F. Loba. P. M. 2:30. Classical 
Concert: Solos, duets, Chautauqua Choir; Or- 
chestra; Mr. Sol. Marcosson, violinist. 4:00. 
Conference on Religious Education. 5:00. Lec- 
ture: III. A Forest Monarch. Dr. 8S. C. 
Schmucker. 8:00. Reading: Julius Cesar. 
Mr. 8S. H. Clark. 

THurspAy, JULY 30.—A. M. 10:00. Mis- 
sionary Hour: Rev. W. M. Uperaft. 11:00. 
Address (prominent missionary leader). P. M. 
2:30. Lecture: III. Race Education, or the 
Effects of Higher on Lower Races. Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall. 4:00. Address: The Education 
of Princes. Dr. William B. Forbush. 5:00. 
Lecture: IV. A Versatile Family. Dr. 8. C. 
Schmucker. 7:00. Open-Air Band Concert. 
8:00. Illustrated Lecture: Evolution of Amer- 
ican Advertising. Mr. Frank Presbrey. 

Fripay, Juty 31.—A. M. 10:00. Missionary 


Sunpay, 


Hour: Rev. J. M. Thoburn, Jr. 11:00. Ad- 
dress: The Missionary Outlook in China. Rev. 
W. M. Uperaft. P. M. 2:30. Lecture: IV. 


Missionary Work, and the Training of Mission- 
aries. Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 4:00. C. L. S.C. 
Round Table: Opening Address. 5:00. Lec- 


ture: V. Voices of the Night. Dr. S. C. 
Sechmucker. 7:00. Open-Air Band Concert. 
8:00. Illustrated Lecture: Islands of India, 


Beyond the Ganges. Dr. J. M. Thoburn, Jr. 
9:00. C. L. 8. C. Reception. 

Saturpay, Aucust 1.—National Army Day. 
—A. M. 10:00. Lecture: Public Delsarte 
Hour. Mrs. Gwyneth King Roe. 11:00. Lec- 


ture: V. The Psychology of Religion. Dr. G. 
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Stanley Hall. P. M. 2:30. National Army 
Day Address. (Prominent speaker, to be an- 
nounced later.) 8:00. Popular Concert: Rom- 
berg’s. Toy Symphony. By the Faculty of the 
Musie Department; soloists; Chautauqua Choir; 
Mr. William H. Sherwood, pianist; Mr. Sol. 
Marcosson, violinist. 

Sunpay, Aucust 2.—A. M. 9:00. Bible 
Study: The Devotion of St. Thomas. Prin- 
cipal J. T. L. Maggs. 11:00. Sermon: Dr. 
George Adam Smith. P. M. 3:00. Assembly 
Convocation. 5:00. C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service, 
7:00. Men’s Open-Air Meeting. 7:45. Sacred 
Song Service. 


LIQUOR PROBLEM WEEK 


Monpay, Aucust 3.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: The Imitation of Christ. I. The 
Guided Life. Principal Maggs. 11:00. Ad- 
dress: The Physiological Effect of Alcohol. 
Professor Irving P. Bishop. P.M. 2:30. Lee- 
ture: I. Literature as Art. Dr. Richard Burton. 
4:00. Address: The Salvation Army and the 
Liquor Problem. Mr. Ed. Jno. Higgins. 5:00. 
Conference. 8:00. Concert: Sousa Program. 
The Chautauqua Band, Mr. Henry B. Vincent, 
director. x 

TuEspAyY, August 4.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: II. The Self-Renouncing Life. 
Principal J. T. L. Maggs. 11:00. Address: 
The Saloon and the World of Graft. Mr. Ray- 
mond Robins. P. M. 2:30. Lecture: II. 
Literature as Illusion. Dr. Richard Burton. 
4:00. Address: The W. C. T. U. and the 
Liquor Problem. Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, 
5:00. Conference. 7:00. Open-Air Band Con- 
eert. 8:00. Old First Night: Anniversary of 
the Opening of the Original Assembly. Short 
addresses, Chautauqua songs, ete. 9:30. LIllu- 
mination and Fireworks. 

WEDNESDAY, <AvuGUsST 5.—Denominational 
Day.—A. M. 10:00. Devotional Hour: III 
The Humble Life. Principal J. T. L. Maggs. 
11:00. ‘Lecture: Stimulants Among Primitive 
Peoples. Professor Frederick Starr. P. M. 
2:30. Ballad Concert: Chautauqua Choir; 
soloists; orchestra; Mr. Sol. Marcosson, violin- 
ist. 4:00. Lecture: III. Literature as Amuse- 
ment. Dr. Richard Burton. 5:00.. Address: 
Vagrancy and Municipal Correction.. Mr. Ray- 
mond Robins. 8:00. Reading: She Stoops to 
Conquer. Mr. Leland Powers. 

Tuurspay, Aucust 6.—C. L. S. C. Rallying 


Day.—A. M. 10:00. Devotional Hour: IV.. 


The Patient Life. Principal J. T. L. Maggs. 
11:00. Rallying Day Exercises. P. M. 2:30. 
Reading: Monsieur Beaucaire (by permission of 
the publishers). Mr. Leland Powers. 4:00. 
Address: The Anti-Saloon League and the 
Liquor Problem. Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie. 5:00. 
Cc. L. 8. C. Reception in St. Paul’s Grove. 5:00. 
Conference. ~ 7:00. Open-Air Band Concert. 
8:00. Illustrated Lecture: In Indian Mexico. 
Professor Frederick Starr. 

Fripay, Aucust 7.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: V. The Strenuous Life. Prin- 
cipal J. T. L. Maggs. 11:00. Address: Leg- 
islative Aspects of the Liquor Problem. P. M. 
2:30. Lecture: IV. Literature as Life. Dr. 
Richard Burton. P. M. 4:00. Address: The 
Prohibition Movement and the Liquor Problem. 
Mr. John G. Woolley. 5:00. Conference. 8:00. 
The Oratorio: Elijah. Mendelssohn. Soloists: 
Miss Helen Buckley, soprano; Miss Grazia Car- 


bone, contratto; Mr. Edward P. Johnson, tenor; 
Dr. Carl E. Dufft, bass; chorus and orchestra; 
Mr. Alfred Hallam, conductor. 

SaturDay, Aucust 8.—Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary C.L. 8. C.—A. M. 10:00. Anniversary 
Exercises in Amphitheater—site of the tent 
where organization first met. 11:00. Lecture: 
V. Literature as Ideal. Dr. Richard Burton. 
P. M. 2:30. Reading: Borrowed Spectacles. 
Mr. Leland Powers. 7:00. Open-Air Band 
Concert. 8:00. Street Pageant and Initiation 
of Class of 1907. 

Sunpay, Avueust 9.—A. M. 9:00." Bible 
Study: The Full Assurance of St. Jude. Prin- 
cipal J. T..L. Maggs. 11:00. Sermon: Dr. J: 
Wilbur Chapman. P.M. 3:00. Assembly Con- 
vocation. 5:00. C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
7:00. Men’s Open-Air Meeting. 7:45. Sacred 
Song Service. 


ESSENTIALS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE . 


Monpay, Aucust 10.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: I. An Old Testament Wedding. 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 11:00. Address. 
(Speaker to be announced.) P.M. 2:30. Lec- 
ture: I. Nathan Hale and Major Andre. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley. 4:00. C. L. 8S. C. Round Table. 
Literary Leaders of America. Professor Rich- 
ard Burton. 5:00. Reading Hour: A Singular 
Life—I. A Confession of Faith. Mrs. Gwyneth 
King Roe. 8:00. Orchestral Concert: Ballet 
Music. (Sylvia) Delibes. The Chautauqua 
Orchestra. 

TuEspay, AuausT 11.—Aquatic Day.—A. M. 
10:00. Devotional Hour: II. God’s Gentle- 
ness. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 11:00. Lec- 
ture: The Emotional Part of Practical Chris- 
tianity. Dr. J. M. Buckley. P. M. 1:30. 
Regatta: Yacht and Canoe Races, Swimming 
and Diving Contests. 5:00. Reading Hour: A 
Singular Life—1I. The Problem of Windover. 
Mrs. Gwyneth King Roe. 7:00. Open-Air Band 
Concert. 8:00. Morality Play: Everyman. 
Chautauqua Dramatic Club. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGusT 12.—A. M. 10:00. De- 


votional Hour: III. Keeping the Vineyard. - 


Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 11:00. Address: 
Essentials of Religion. P.M. 2:30. Address: 
Last Days of the Confederacy. General John 
B. Gordon. 4:00. C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
Geology in History. Mr. E. N. Transeau. 5:00. 
Reading Hour: A Singular Life—III. Evil 
Forces at Work. Mrs. Gwyneth King Roe. 
8:00. Reading: When Valmond Came to 
Pontiae. Dr. Richard Burton. 

THurRSDAY, AuGusT 13.—A. M. 10:00. De- 
votional Hour: IV. Cured by Christ. Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman. 11:00. Address. P, M. 
2:30. Lecture: The Elements Common to 
Music, Poetry and Oratory. Dr. J. M. Buckley. 
4:00. C. L. 8. C. Round Table: American Fic- 
tion. Mr. H. L. Seaver. 5:00. Reading Hour: 
A Singular Life—IV. The Helpless Shore 
Against the Almighty Sea. Mis. Gwyneth King 
Roe. 7:00. Open-Air Band Concert. 8:00. 
Morality Play: Everyman. (Repeated. ) 
Chautauqua Dramatic Club. 

Fripay, AuGcust 14.—Schools Close.—A. M. 
10:00. Devotional Hour. Dr. H. L. Willett. 
11:00. Address: Growth, Sanctification. Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman. P. M. 2:00. Annual Ex- 
hibition: Chautauqua School of Physical Edu- 
cation. 5:00. Reading Hour: A Singular 
Life—V. A Soul’s Triumph. Mrs. Gwyneth 
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King Roe. 7:00. power g Band Concert. 
8:00. Question Box: Dr. J. M. Buckley. 

Sarurpay, Aucust 15.— Anniversary of Dedi- 
cation of St. Paul’s Grove.—A. M. 9:00. 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Exercises in the 
Grove. 10:00. Laying of the Cornerstone of 
the New Hall of Philesophy as a Founders’ 
Memorial. 11:00. Anniversary Address: Dr. 
H. L. Willett. P. M. 2:30. Address. (Prom- 
inent speaker to be announced later.) 8:00. 
Children’s Concert: Chautauqua Junior Choir; 
Chautauqua Band; Mr. William H. Sherwood, 
pianist; Mr. Sol. Marcosson, violinist. 


Sunpay, August 16.—A. M. 9:00. Bible 
Study. 11:00. Sermon:. Dr. H. L. Willett. 
P. M. 3:00. Assembly Convocation. 5:00. 


C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 7:00. Men’s Open- 
Air Meeting. 7:45. Sacred Song Service. , 


Cc. L. 8. C. ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


Monpay, AuGcust 17.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: Dr. H. L. Willett. 11:00. Ad- 


dress: Creating Larger Ethical Ideals. Dr. 
W. H. Hickman. P. M. 2:30. Lecture: Sid- 
ney Lanier. Mr. Hamlin Garland. 4:00. C., 


L. 8. C. Round Table: How Society is Molded 
by Its Occupations. Professor George E. Vin- 
cent. 5:00. Reading Hour: The Other Wise 
Man. (Van Dyke.) Mrs. Emily. M. Bishop. 
8:00. Orchestral Concert: Concerto for Organ 
and Orchestra. Symphony in B. Guilmont. 
Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist, and Orchestra. 

Tugespay, Aucust 18.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: Dr. H. L. Willett. 11:00. Ad- 
dress. P. M. 2:30. Lecture: The Red Man’s 
Changing Heart. Mr. Hamlin Garland. 4:00. 
Cc. L. 8. C. Class Meetings. 5:00. Reading 
Hour: The Bishop’s Silence. (Andrews.) Mrs. 
Emily M. Bishop. 7:00. Open-Air Band Con- 
cert. 7:30. C. L. 8. C. Reception to Old Chau- 
tauquans. 8:00. Feast of Lanterns and Prom- 
enade Concert. 

WEDNESDAY, AuGust 19.—Recognition Day. 
—A.M. 10:00. C. L. 8. C. Assemblage. 11:00. 
Recognition Day Exercises: Address: Univer- 
sity and School Extension as Supplemented ov 
the Church. Hon. William T. Harris. . M. 
2:00. Conferring of C. L. S. C. Diplomas to 
Class of 1903. 3:00. Concert: Liberty. Eaton 
Fanning. The Chautauqua Choir; soloists; or- 
ehestra; Mr. William H. Sherwood, pianist; 
Mr. Sol. Marcosson, violinist. Soloists from 
August 7 to 30: Miss Helen Buckley, soprano; 
Mr. Edward P. Johnson, tenor; Dr. Carl E. 
Dufft, bass. 5:30. Anniversary Dinner to 
Alumni and Members of the C. L. 8. C. Hall 
of Philosophy. 8:00. Reading: Much Ado 
About Nothing. Mme. Bertha Kunz-Baker. 
9:00. Reception to C. L. 8. C. Class of 1903, 
by the Society of the Hall in the Grove. 

Tuurspay, Auveust 20.—A. M. 11:00. Ad- 
dresses: Counselors of the C. L. 8. C. P. M. 


2:30. Lecture: The Joys of the Trail. Mr. 
Hamlin Garland. 5:00. Reading Hour: A 
Whilomville Story. (Crane.) Mrs. Emily M. 
Bishop. 7:00. m-Air Band Concert. 8:00. 


Illustrated Lecture: Water and Its Elements. 
Professor J. H. Montgomery. 9:30. Ilumi- 
nated Fleet. 

Fray, Avcust 21.—Children’s Day.—P. M. 
2:30. Leeture: Prairie Song and Western 
Story. Mr. Hamlin Garland. 5:00. Reading 
Hour: A Modern Psyche. (Hale.) Mrs. Emily 
M. Bishop. 8:00. Popular Concert. Soloists; 
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Male Quartette; Chautauqua Choir; orchestra; 
Chautauqua Mandolin and Guitar Club. 
SaTurDay, AucusT 22.—Grange Day.—A. M. 
10:00. Reading Hour: The Trail of the Sand 
Hill 8 (Seton.) Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 
11;00. opular Concert: Chautauqua Band 
and Orchestra, and soloists. P. M. 2:30. Ad- 


dress. (Speaker to be announced.) 7:00. 
Open-Air Band Concert. 8:00. Lecture: Left- 
Handed Men. Dr. Thomas E, Green. 

Sunpay, Aucust 23.—A. M. 9:00. Bible 


Study. 11:00. Sermon: Dr. Thomas E. Green. 
P.M. 3:00. Assembly Convocation. 5:00. C. 
L. 8S. C. Vesper Service. 7:00. Men’s Open-Air 
Meeting. 7:45. Sacred Song Service. 
Monpbay, Aucust 24.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 


tional Hour: I. Grace for Grace. Dr. Naphtali 
Luceock. 11:00. Lecture: An Untitled Ad- 
venturer. . Hon. George E. Clark. P. M. 2:30. 


Lecture: The Social Teachings of Tolstoy. Mr. 
George Willis Cooke. 5:00. Lecture: I. The 
Art of Healing. Dr. William S. Bainbridge. 
7:00. Open-Air Band Concert. 8:00. Evening 
of Magic. Rosani. 

TuEspsr, Aucust 25.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: II. Touching the Golden Scepter. 
Dr. Lucecck. 11:00. Lecture: Sir Henry 
Havelock and the Havelock Saints. , Rev. Sam- 
uel T. Clarke. P. M. 2:30. Lecture: II. 
Tbsen as a Representative of Individualism. Mr. 
George Willis Cooke. Lecture: II. 
Steps Forward. Dr. William S. Bainbridge. 
8:00. Orchestral Concert: A Day in Venice. 
Nevin. The Chautauqua Orchestra. 

WEDNEsDAY, AucusT 26.—A. M. 10:00. De- 
votional Hour: III. Keeping Step ir the Wil- 
derness. Dr. Luccock. 11:00. Lecture: Sun- 
shine. Dr. A. A. Willetts. P: M. 2:30. Popu- 
lar Concert: Chautauqua Choir; Junior Choir; 
Male Glee Club; soloists; orchestra; Mr. Sol. 
Marcosson, violinist. 5:00. Lecture: III. 
The Outlook Today. Dr. William 8. Bainbridge. 
8:00. Evening of Magic. Rosani. 

THuRspDAy, AucusT 27.—A. M. 10:00. De- 
votional Hour: IV. Consolations of God. Dr. 
Luceock. 11:00. Lecture: The Model Wife. 
Dr. A. A. Willetts. P. M. 2:30. Lecture: 
III. Zoia and Collectivism. Mr. George Willis 
Cooke. 5:00. Lecture: I. Water and Its 
Relation to Disease. Dr. William G. Bissell. 

:00. Open-Air Band Concert. 8:00. [Illus- 
trated Lecture: American Art—I. Miss Anna 
Caulfield. 

Fripay, Aucust 28.—A. M. 10:00. Devo- 
tional Hour: V. Immortality. Dr. Luccock. 


11:00. Lecture: Wendell Phillips— With Per- 
sonal Recollections. Rev. Samuel T. Clarke. 
P..M. 2:30: Lecture: IV. William Morris 


and Modern Socialism. Mr. George Willis 
Cooke. 5:00. Lecture: II. Flies, Mosquitoes, 
and Other Insects, and Their Relation to Dis- 
ease. Dr. William G. Bissell. 8:00. Final 
Concert: Auld Lang Syne and other songs by 
Chautauqua Choir, orchestra, and soloists. 

Saturpay, Aucust 29.—A. M. 11:00. Organ 
Recital: Mr. I. V. Flagler. P. M. 2:30. Ad- 
dress: The Next Step in Education. Dr. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus. 8:00. | Illustrated Lecture: 
American Art. II. Miss Anna Caulfield. 

Sunpay, Aucust 30.—Closing Day.—A. M. 
9:00. Devotional Service. 11:00. Sermon: 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus. P. M. 3:00. As- 
sembly Convocation. 5:00. C. L. 8. C. Vesper 
Service. 7:00. Men’s Open-Air Meeting. 7:45. 
Closing Song Service. 
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SUMMARY OF COURSES 


The following is merely a list of courses 
offered in the fifteen schools of Chautauqua 
Institution during the summer of 1903. A 
complete catalogue, giving a description of each 
course, will be mailed on application to the 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York. 
This catalogue will give full information as to 
tuition fees and expenses, etc. 


I. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE 


Professor William D. MacClintock, Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton, Mr. Henry L. Seaver, and Mr. 
Henry P. Chandler. 

1. Shakespeare’s King Lear. (July 6-24.) 
Professor MacClintock. 2. Wordsworth. (July 
6-24.) Professor MacClintock. 3. American 
Literature. (July 27-August 14.) Dr. Burton. 
4. The English Nature Poets. (July 27-August 
14.) Dr. Burton. 5. Grammar and Compo- 
sition. (July 6-August 14.) Mr. Seaver. 6. 
Rhetoric and Composition. (July 6-August 14.) 
Mr. Seaver. 7. College Entrance English. 
(July 6-24.) Mr. Chandler. 8. Composition 
and Rhetoric. (July 6-24.) Mr. Chandler. 


II. SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


Dr. Otto Heller, Mr. C. G. von der Groeben, 
M. Emile Leseat, M. Benedict Papot, and Mrs. 
(French in 
coéperation with the Alliance Frangaise. ) 

1. Beginning German. (July 6-August 14.) 
Professor Heller and Mr. von der Groeben, 2. 
Intermediate German. (July 6-August 14.) 
Professor Heller and Mr. von der Groeben. 3. 
Advanced German. (July 6-August 14.) Pro- 
fessor Heller and Mr. von der Groeben. 4. Chil- 
dren’s Class in German. (July 6-August 14.) 
5. Lectures in German. Professor Heller and 
Mr. von der Groeben. 6. Beginning German. 
(July 27-August 14.) Instructor to be an- 
nounced. 7. German Teachers’ Conferences. 
The German Club. 8. Elementary French for 


Beginners. (July 6-August 14.) Monsieur 
Leseat. 9. Intermediate French. (July 6- 
August 14.) Monsiéur Leseat. 10. Advanced 


French. (July 6-August 14.) Monsieur Papot. 
11. French Literature. (July 6-August 14.) 
Monsieur Papot. 12. College Preparatory 
French. (July 6-August 14.) Monsieur Papot. 
13. Children’s Classin French. (July 6-August 
14.) Lectures in French. 14, Elementary 
Spanish. (July 6-August 14.) Mrs. Phipps. 
15. Literature and Travel Course. Mrs. Phipps. 
(July 6-August 14.) 


III. CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


Dr. George D. Keliogg and Miss Elizabeth ° 
H. Haight. 

1. Beginning Latin. (July 6-August 14.) 
Dr. Kellogg. 2. Teachers’ Advanced Training 
Courses. (July 6-August 14.) Dr. Kellogg. 
3. Latin Teachers’ Conferences. Dr. Kellogg. 
4. Beginning Greek. (July 6-August 14.) Miss 
Haight. 5. Anabasis, (July 6-August 14.) 
Miss Haight. 


IV. MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Professors William Hoover, J. H. Montgom- 
ery, E. S. Babcock, H. L. Osborn, and Mr. E. 
N. Transeau. 

1. Algebra. (July 6-August 14.) Professor 
Hoover. 2. Algebra. (July 6-August 14.) 
Professor Hoover. 3. Plane Geometry. (July 
6-August 14.) Professor Hoover. 4. Trig- 
onometry. (July 6-August 14.) Professor 
Hoover. 5. Preparatory Physics. (July 6- 
August 14.) Professor Montgomery. 6. Col- 
lege Physics. (July 6-August 14.) Professor 
Montgomery. 7. Physical Laboratory Work. 
(July 6-August 14.) Professor Montgomery. 
8. Systematic Chemistry. (July 6-August 14.) 
Professor Babcock. 9. Teachers’ Course in 
Chemistry. (July 6-August 14.) Professor 
Babcock. 10. Qualitative Analysis, (July. 6- 
August 14.) Professor Babcock. 11. Quanti- 
tative Analysis. (July 6-August 14.) Profes- 
sor Babcock. 12. Human Physiology. (July 
6-24.) Professor Osborn. 13. Practical Mam- 
malian Anatomy. (July 6-24.) Professor Os- 
born. 14, Advanced Course. (July 6-24.) 
Professor Osborn. 15. Geology. (July 27- 
August 14.) Mr. Transeau. 16. Botany, A. 
(July 6-24.) Mr. Transeau. 17. Botany, B, 
Laboratory work. (July 6-24.) Mr. Transeau. 
18. Field Botany. (July 6-26.) Mr. Transeau. 


V. SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Professor George E. Vincent, Mr. H. L. 
Seaver, and Miss Laura L. Runyon. 

1. Contemporary Society in the United States. 
(July 6-24.) Professor Vincent. 2. American 
Cities. (July 27-August 14.) Professor Vin- 
cent. 3. American Literature and History. 
(July 27-August 14.) Mr. Seaver. 4. Colonial 
History of the United States. (July 7-August 
14.) Miss Runyon. 


VI. PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY 


Dr. Earl Barnes, Professor Walter D. Scott, 
Superintendent Charles B. Gilbert, Miss Ada 
van Stone Harris, Miss Mary E.. Merington, Mr. 
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Henry P. Chandler, Miss Laura L. Runyon, Miss 
E. Josephine Rice, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Mr. 
S. H. Clark, Mr. Alfred Hallam, Professor Anna 
B. Comstock, Mr. William C. Thro, Miss Julia 
E. Rogers, Mr. E. N. Transeau, Mrs. Mary 
Boomer Page, Miss Mabel Corey, Miss C. ©. 
Cronise, Miss Victoria Cleaveland, Miss Mary 
L. Butler, and Miss Mary Fox. 

1. Educational Psychology. (July 6-24.) 
Professor Barnes. 2. Psychoiogical Principles. 
(July 27-August 14.) . Professor Scott. 3. Ex- 
perimental Psychology. (July fe a 14.) 
Professor Scott. 4. The History of Education 
as Based on the History of Civilization. (July 
6-24.) Professor Barnes. 5. School Manage- 
ment. (July 6-24.) Superintendent Gilbert. 
6. Grammar School Methods. (July 6-24.) 
Superintendent Gilbert. 7. Primary Methods, 
A. (July 6-24.) Miss Harris. 8. Primary 
Methods, B. (July 6-24.) Miss Harris. 9. 
College Entrance English. (July 6-24.) Mr. 
Chandler. 10. Composition and Rhetoric. 
(July 6-24.) Mr. Chandler. 11. English Lit- 
erature. (July 27-August 14.) Miss Mering- 
ton. 12. Elementary School Principles and 
Methods. (July 6-24.) Miss Runyon. 13. Black- 
board Sketching. (July 6-24.) Miss Rice. 
14. Physical Culture. (July 6-24.) Mrs. 
Bishop. 15. The Teaching of as (July 
6-24.) Mr. Clark. 16. Sight Reading and 
Children’s Music. (July 6-August 14.) Mr. 
Hallam. (Courses 17, 18, 19, and 20 free to 
residents of New York state.) 17. Animal and 
Plant Life. (July 6-24.) Mrs. Comstock. 18. 
Laboratory and Field Work. (July 6-24.) Mr. 
Thro. 19. Advanced Nature Study. (July 6- 
24.) Mrs. Comstock and Mr. Thro. 20. Na- 
ture Study and Poetry. (July 6-24.) Mrs. 
Comstock. 21. Nature Study—Plant Life. 
(July 6-24.). Miss Rogers. 22. Nature Study 
—Insect Life. (July 6-24.) Miss Rogers. 23. 
Introduction to Familiar Trees. (July 27- 
August 14.) Miss Rogers. 24. Physiography, 
A. (July 6-24.) Mr. Transeau. 25. Physi- 
ography, B—Laboratory Work. (July 6-24.) 
Mr. Transeau. 26. Professional Kindergarten 
Course, A. (July 6-24.) Mrs. Page and Miss 
Corey. 27. Professional Kindergarten Course, 
B. (July 27-August 14.) Mrs. Page and Miss 
Cronise. 28. Kindergarten Preparatory Course. 
(July 6-24.) Miss Corey, Miss Fox, Miss 
Cleaveland, and Mrs. Page. Open Conferences. 
Round Table discussions will be held every week. 


CLASSES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


(Children 3 to 6.) (July 6- 
August 14.) Elementary Vacation School. 
(Children 6 to 9.) (July 6-August 21.) 
Chautauqua Boys’ Club. (For boys. 8 to 16.) 
(July 6-August 21.) Chautauqua Girls’ Club. 
(For girls 8 to 16.) (July 6-August 21.) 
German. Five hours a week. (July 6-August 
21.) See School II. French. Five hours a 
week. (July 6-August 14.) See School II. 
Other Classes—Children’s Music, Gymnastics, 
Manual Training, ete. For details see other 
schools. 


Kindergarten. 


PRIVATE TUTORING 


In addition to the above courses in the sum- 
mer schools, those desiring it may obtain private 
instruction in the languages, mathematics, his- 
tory, literature, ete., under competent tutors. 
Special attention will be paid to those preparing 
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for college entrance examinations. . The staff 
will consist of Miss Elizabeth H. Haight, of 
Vassar College, assisted by Miss Margaret A. 
Hackley, of Georgetown College; Miss Mary L. 
Jobe, of Bryn Mawr College, and others. Pri- 
vate tutoring for children can also be arranged. 


NEW YORK STATE FREE SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 


The New York State Summer Institute is 
open to teachers of the state, including those 
from other states intending to teach in the 
state of New York during the year 1903-1904. 
The Institute and the first term of the Chau- 
tauqua School of Pedagogy will open and close 
upon the same dates, viz., July 6 and July 27. 
Send for special circular. 


VII. SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


In codperation with the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature. 

Professor George L. Robinson, Principal J. 
T. L. Maggs, and Dr. J. L. Hurlbut. 

1. Genesis, Isaiah, and Job. (July 6-24.) 
Dr. Robinson. 2. The Apostle Paul—His Writ- 
ings, Character and Work. (July 27-August 
14.) Principal Maggs. 3. Normal Class for 
Sunday-School Teachers. (August 3-August 
14.) Dr. Hurlbut. 4. Sunday-School Teach- 
ers’ Bible Class. (August 3-14.) Dr. Hurlbut. 


ss SUNDAY-SCHOOL COURSES 


Courses of principles and methods for Sunday- 
school teachers. July 28 to August 4. 

Principal J. T. L. Maggs, Dr. Wm. Byron 
Forbush, Mrs. J. W. Barnes, Miss Josephine L. 
Baldwin, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, Miss Florence H. 
Darnell, and Miss Marion Thomas. 

The Sunday-School and Adolescents. Dr. 
Forbush. 6. The Bible as Literature. 7. 
Studies in the Old Testament. 8. Blackboard 
Sketching. Miss Darnell. 9. Laws of Teach- 
ing. Mrs. Barnes. 10. Important Factors in 
Religious Education. 11. Basis of Gradation. 
Miss Baldwin. 12. Section Work: Beginners’. 
Miss Thomas. 13. Section Work: Primary. 
Miss Baldwin and Mrs. Barnes. 14. Section 
Work: Junior. Mrs. Kennedy. 15. Section 
Work: Intermediate. Mrs. Kennedy. 16. Or- 

nized Work. Mrs. Barnes. 17. Sunday- 
hool Teachers’ Union in Session. 18. Sunday- 
School Classes for Beginners and Primary. 


VIII. LIBRARY TRAINING 


Melvil Dewey, general director; Miss M. E. 
Hazeltine, resident director; Miss M. E. Rob- 
bins, head instructor; Superintendent H. L. 
Elmdorf, State Inspector W. R. Eastman, and 
Librarian A. L. Peck, special lecturers. 

The Chautauqua Library School, designed for 
librarians of smaller libraries and library as- 
sistants who can not leave their work for the 
extended courses offered in regular library 
schools, but who can get leave of absence for 
six weeks of study to gain a broader conception 
of their work and a general understanding of 
modern methods and ideals. Session from July 
6 to August 14. Tuition fee is twenty dollars 
for the course. 

Advance Registration. Application for ad- 
mission should be made before June 15 to Miss 
M. E. Hazeltine, James Prendergast Free Li- 
brary, Jamestown, New York. 
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IX. MUSIC 


Mr. Alfred Hallam, Mr. William H. Sherwood, 
Dr. Carl E. Dufft, Mr: I. V. Flagler, Mr. Sol. 
Marcosson, Miss Georgia Kober, Mrs. E. T. 
Tobey, Mr. James Bird, Mr. John T. Watkins, 
M. Emilo Agramonte, Mrs. Carl E. Dufft, Miss 
Carrie Alchin, and Mrs. Anna Robertson. 

General Classes.—1. Musical Lectures. 1, 
Mr. Alfred Hallam, Mondays; 2, Dr. Carl E. 
Dufft, Tuesdays; 3, Mr. James Bird, Wednes- 
days; 4, Mr. William H. Sherwood, Thursdays; 
5, Mr. Sol. Marcosson, Fridays; 6, Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Saturdays. 2. Harmony. (July 6- 
August 14.) Mr. Bird. There will be four 
grades. 3. Sight Reading and Children’s Music. 
(July 6-August 14.) Mr. Hallam. 

Choruses and Recitals.—1. The Chautauqua 
Choir. This famous chorus will continue under 
the able direction of Mr. Alfred Hallam, of New 
York City. 2. Chautauqua Junior Choir will 
be continued under Mr. Hallam. Open to all 
children of Chautauqua. 3. Male Glee Club 
will be continued under Mr. Hallam’s leadership. 
4. Congregational Singing. The new Chau- 
tauqua Hymnal, a collection of the classic 
hymns of all denominations, which is now being 
prepared, will be used. 5. Artists’ Recitals. A 
series of piano, violin, and vocal recitals will 
be given jointly by Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Marcos- 
son, and Dr. Dufft throughout the season. 

Private Lessons.—Piano. Mr. William H. 
Sherwood, Sherwood Musie School, and assist- 
ants. (July 6-August 14.) Musical Analysis, 
Touch, and Technic. A series of classes under 
Mr. Sherwood. Open only to pupils of piano 
department... Interpretation and Artistic Piano 
Playing. Classes under Mr. Sherwood. Chil- 
dren’s Piano Classes. Mrs. Tobey. Piano Nor- 
mal Classes. (July 10-24 and July 28-August 
11.) Mrs. Tobey. Voice. Dr. Carl E. Dufft, 
30 East Twenty-third street, New York, assisted 
by M. Agramonte, Mr. Watkins, and Mrs. Dufft. 
(July 6-August 28.) Normal Course and In- 
terpretation Lectures. Dr. Dufft. Ear Training 
and Pedagogy for Teachers in All Branches of 
Music. Miss Carrie A. Alchin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Violin. Mr. Sol. Marcosson, 122 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (July 6-August 24.) Organ. 
Mr. I. V. Flagler, Auburn, New York. (July 
2-August 29.) Violincello, Cornet, Saxhorn, 
Flute. Harp, Banjo, Mandolin, and Guitar. 
Mrs. Anna M. B. Robertson, Wellsville, New 
York. (July 6-August 14.) 


X. FINE ARTS 


Mr. Hugo Froehlich, Mr. Frank G. Sanford, 
Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, Mr. Franz A. Bishoff, 
Miss Lucy Fairfield Perkins, Miss Lillian Forbes 
Herman, and Mrs. Sara Wood-Safford. 

Drawing and Painting.—Normal Art Course. 
Mr. Froehlich. Outdoor Sketching and Paint- 
ing. Mr. Froehlich and Mr. Sanford. 

Ceramics.—Instructors: Mrs. L. Vance Phil- 
lips, Mr. Franz A. Bishoff, Miss Lucy Fairfield 
Perkins, Miss Lillian Forbes Herman, and Miss 
Sara Wood-Safford. 


XI. ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Mr. Henry J. Baker, director; Mr. Hugo 
Froehlich, Mr. Frank P. Lane, Miss Ada van 
Stone Harris, Mr. Harold Fry,’ Miss Jean V. 
Ingham, Mrs. Helen Ward, Mrs. Hugo Froeh- 
lich, Miss Clarinda C. Richards, Miss Lucy 
F. Perkins, Miss Grace A. Spalding, Mrs. 
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L. Vance Phillips, and Mr. Frank G. Sanford. 
1. Bench Work for Boys. Elementary and 
advanced work in joinery. 2. Bench Work for 
Girls. Similar to Course 1. 3. Bench Work for 
Teachers. Mr. Lane. 4. Primary Methods for 
Teachers. (July 6-24.) Miss Harris. 5. Art 
Furniture. Mr. Lane. 6. Wood Carving. Mr. 
Fry. 7. Fire Etching. Miss Ingham. 8. Art 
Metal Work. Mrs. Ward. 9. Basket Weaving. 
Mrs. Froehlich. 10. Book Binding. Miss Rich- 
ards. 11. Special Teachers’ Course. Mr. Baker. 
12. Clay Modeling. Miss Perkins. 13. Leather 
and Bead Work. Miss Spalding. 14.» Pottery. 
Miss Perkins and Mrs. Phillips. 15. Printing. 
Miss Stout. 16. Design. Mr. Sanford. 17. 
Stained or Leaded Glass. Mr. Froehlich. 


XII. EXPRESSION 


Professor 8. H. Clark, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, 
and Mme. Bertha Kunz-Baker. 

1. Voice Culture and Vocal Expression: 2. 
Gesture Developed According to Psychological 
Laws. Mrs. Bishop. 3. Literary and Dramatic 
Interpretation. Mr. Clark and Mrs. Baker. 
4. Artistic Rendering. Mr. Clark. Special 
Class in Vocal Culture. Mr. Clark or Mrs. 
Bishop. Reading Aloud. . ; 


XIII. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Drs. W. G. Anderson and Jay W. Seaver, di- 
rectors, with a large corps of assistants. 

1. The Normal Course. 2. Course in Ath- 
leties. 3. Americanized Delsarte Culture. 4. 
Corrective Gymnastics. 5. Men’s Class. 6. 
Boys’ Class. 7. Children’s Class. 8. Girls’ 
Class. 9. Women’s Class. 10. Publie School 
Gymnastics. 11. Personal Contest Exercises. 
12, Aquatics. 13. Outdoor Games. 


XIV. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Miss Anna Barrows, Mrs. Anna Peloubet 
Norton, Misses Mabel T. Wellman, Edna D. 
Day, Elizabeth 8. Darrow, Professor’J. H. 
Montgomery. 

1. Food and Dietetics. (July 6-24.) Mrs. 
Norton., 2. Cookery. (July 6-August 14.) 
Miss Barrows. 3. General Chemistry. (July 
6-August 14.) Miss Wellman. 4. Physics. 
(July 6-24.) Professor Montgomery. 5. Botany. 
(July 27-August 14.) Miss Day. 6. Physi- 
ology of Digestion. (July 27-August 14.) Miss 
Day. 7. Schoolroom Methods in Cookery. 
(July 6-August 14.) Miss Barrows. 8. Ap- 
plied Chemistry. (July 6-Aug. 14.) Mrs. Nor- 


ton. 9. Bacteriology. (July 6-24.) Miss 
Wellman. 10. Household Economics. (July 
6-24.) Miss Barrows and Mrs. Norton. , 11. 


Sanitation. (July 27-Aug. 14.) Mrs. Norton. 
12. Pedagogy. (July 27-Aug. 14.) Mrs. Norton 
and Miss Barrows. 13. Sewing. Miss Darrow. 


XV. PRACTICAL ARTS 


Messrs. W. D. Bridge, Charles R. Wells, 
William H. Covert. 

Shorthand and Typewriting. (July 6-August 
14.) Mr. W. D. Bridge, assisted by Miss F. M. 
Bridge, 8 Oakwood avenue, Orange, New Jersey. 
Business Training, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
eté. (July 6-August 14.) Charles R. Wells, 
Clifton Springs, New York; William H. Covert, 
Syracuse, New York, instructors. Teachers’ 
Normal Course.( July 6-August 14.) Messrs. 
Wells and Covert. 
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REUNION OF GRADUATES OF THE PIONEER CLASS OF 1882, AT CLASS BUILDING 


Other Chautauqua Assemblies 





ASSEMBLY CALENDAR, SEASON OF 1903 


CHauTauqua, New YorK—July 2-August 30. 
Recognition Day, August 19. 

ALBANY, GrorciIa—April 26-May 3. 

ALLERTON, Ilowa—August 19-27. 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA—July 10-23. 

Big Strong Lake, Soura Daxora—June 26- 
July 7. Recognition Day, July 6. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINoIs—July 30-August 10. 

BETHESDA, OHI0O—July 28-August 12. 

BouLpEer, CoLorapo—July 14-August 14. 

CaAWKER City, Kansas— August 1-11. 

CARTHAGE, MissourI—June 23-July 2. Recog- 
nition Day, June 29. 

CuLaRINDA, lowa—August 6-19. 

CENTRAL NEw YorK, ASSEMBLY ParK, NEW 
York—August 10-25. | Recognition Day, 
August 13. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MAssa- 
CHUSETTS—July 14-24. Recognition Day, 
July 22. 

CONNECTICUT CHAUTAUQUA, NEAR PLAINVILLE 
AND FORESTVILLE, CONNECTICUT—July 18- 
28. Recognition Day, July 23. 

CLYFFESIDE ParK, West VirGIntIA—June 30- 
July 10. Recognition Day, July 6. 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS, MIssIssivPI—July 9-August 
2 


CROWLEY, LovisiaNa—June 8-July 3. 


‘ CLINTON, WELDON Sprinos, ILLINoiIs—August 


14-24, 


» DELEVAN, WISCONSIN—July 29-August 9. 


DANVILLE, ILLINoIs—August 14-28. 
De Funtak Sprines, FLroripa—February 10- 
April 4. 


EAGLESMERE, PENNSYLVANIA—July 16-Septem- 
ber 3. 

Emporia, Kansas—June 26-July 7. 

Fort SmitH, ARKANSAS—June 7-13. 

Fort DopegzE, lowa—July 18-26. 

GARDEN OF THE Gops, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO- 
raDoO—August 4-18. 

Heppine, East Epprinc, NEw HAMPSHIRE— 
August 3-22. 

IsLAND Park, Rome City, INpIANA—July 12- 
August 13. Recognition Day, August 7. 

Iowa Fatis, lowa—August 1-14. 

KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS—August 21-30. 

Lake Mapison, SoutH Daxota—June 20-July 
5. Recognition Day, June 30. 

LAFAYETTE, INDIANA—June 12-22. 

LExineTon, Kentucky—June 30-July 10. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 8. 

LAKESIDE, FINDLEY Lake, NEw YorK—August 
1-28. 

LAKESIDE, OHIO—July 8-August 8. Recognition 
Day, July 28. 

LANCASTER, OnIo—August 8-16. Recognition 
Day, August 12. 

LINCOLN, ILLINoIS— August 7-17. 

Liruia Sprines, Intinois—Augést 7-25. Rec- 
ognition Day, August 20. 

Lone Beacu, CaLirornia—July 13-24. 

Louisiana, Ruston, Lovistana—June 8-July 4. 

aLUDINGTON, MicHiGAN—July 22-August 24. 

MipLanpD, Des Mornes, lowa—July 2-14. Ree- 
ognition Day, July 14. 

MountTaIn LAKE Park, MaryLAND—July 31- 
August 27. Recognition Day, August 19. 

MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE—July 2-August 27. 

Monona LAKE, MapbIsoN, WISCONSIN—July 
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22-August 6. Recognition Day, August 5. 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN—July 30-August 11. 
MAINE CHAUTAUQUA UNION, FRYEBURG, MAINE 

—August 17-31. 

MOUNDSVILLE, WEST ViRGINIA—July 30-August 

10. 


MAYSVILLE, MissourI—July 31-August 9. 

NATIONAL JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA, ATLANTIC 
City, New JErsEy—July 9-29. 

New Iberia, LoviIsIanA—June 8-July 3. 

NortH Dakota, DeviIL’s LAKE, NortH DAKOTA 
—June 27-July 20. Recognition Day, July 10. 

OcEAN Park, Otp OrCHARD, MAINE—July 25- 
September 1. Recognition Day, August 11. 

Orrawa, Kansas—July 6-17. Recognition Day, 
July 15. 

Orrawa, ILLINOIS—July 30-August 10. 

Ping Lake, La Porte, InpIANA—July 23- 
August 2. 

~ PRINCETON, ILLINOIS—June 26-July 6. 

Paciric Grove, CALIFORNIA—July 14-25. 

PENNSYLVANIA, MT. GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA— 
July 1-August 7. Recognition Day, July 29. 

Pontiac, ILLINoIs—July 23-August 5. Recog- 
nition Day, August 3. 

Pocono PINES, MONROE County, PENNSYL- 
vaNniA—July 27-August 15. Recognition Day, 
August 4. 

PETERSBURG, ILLINOIS—August 6-18.—Recog- 
nition Day, August 10. 

REMINGTON, INDIANA—August 1-16. 

Rock River, Dixon, ILtinois—July 29-August 
14. Recognition Day, August 5. 
RockFrorD, ILLINnois—August 13-26. 

tion Day, August 17. 

Rocky Mountain, PatMER LAKE, CoLoraDo— 
July 14-August 7. Recognition Day, August 5. 

Rockport, Missouri—July 31-August 9. 

RACINE, WISCONSIN—July 3-13. 

SaLEM, NeBraSKA— August 1-8. 

SMITHVILLE, On10o— August 1-16. 

SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS— August 2-9. 

SoutH HavEN, MicHicAN—August 4-21. 

SrvEN HILLs, OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY— August 
6-20. 

SouTHERN OREGON, ASHLAND, OrEGON—July 
15-26. 

TALLADEGA, ALABAMA— May 30-June 13. 

Texas-CoLoraDo, BouLpER, CoLorapo—July 4- 
August 14. 

URBANA, OHIO— ” apd 26-August 9. Recognition 
Day, ‘August 5 

WATERLOO, Towa—June 23- -July 4. Recognition 
Day, July 3. 

WINFIELD, Kansas—June 16-26. Recognition 
Day, Jtne 22. 

WILLAMETTE VALLEY, OREGON—July 14-26. 

Winona Lake, INDIANA—July 6-August 14. 

WATHENA, Kansas—August 1-9. Recognition 
Day, August 5. 

WELLSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA— August 13-30. 
WASHINGTON GROVE, MARYLAND—July 4-Sep- 
tember 15. Recognition Day, September 9. 

WASHINGTON, [owaA—June 30-July 10. 

WaxXAHACHIE, TExaS—July 21-31. 


ASSEMBLY PARK, NEW YORK 


Recogni- 


The tenth annual session of the Central 
New York Assembly at Tully Lake will 
be held August 10 to 25. Each year since 
its organization Recognition Day has been 
observed, and many graduates of the C. L. 
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S. C. in that section have been present to 
receive diplomas. Recognition Day for 
the Class of 1903 will be August 13, with 
an address by Wallace Bruce. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Snyder Roberts, of Syracuse, will ‘ye 
in charge of the C. L. 8. C. Round Tables, 
and a Methodist Episcopal Conference 
School is one of the new features for the 
current year. New cottages and dormi- 
tories have been erected; and the manage- 
ment offers a program of unusual merit 
for the two weeks’ session. The manager 
is D. H. Cook, 431 The Bastable, Syracuse, 
New York. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


The Chautauqua Assembly at Blooming- 
ton is managed and controlled by the 
Business Men’s Association of Blooming- 
ton, and is held at Houghton’s Lake, a 
beautiful resort two miles from the city 
of Bloomington, with which it is connected 
by an excellent street railway system. The 
third annual session will be from July 30 
to August 10, 1903. Among the lecturers 
will be the following: Ballington Booth, 
Sam Jones, Robert McIntyre, Dr. H. A. 
Willett, W. E. Curtis, Madam Tsilka, 
Frank W. Gunsaulus. For program ad- 
dress James H. Shaw, superintendent, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


The Colorado Chautauqua is located in 
Boulder, Colorado, a well favored city of 
ten thousand people. The sixth annual ~ 
session will open July 4, 1903, with a 
patriotic oration by the Hon. John W. 
Springer, and will close on August 14 
with a grand orchestra concert. The fa- 
mous Rischar Orchestra, from Chicago, 
will play throughout the session. The 
evening programs include lectures by 
Beauchamp, Copeland, and Hobson ; read- 
ings by Brooks and Lulu Tyler Gates; 
magic by Greene and Hunter; pictures by 
Adkisson ; liquid air experiments by Mil- 
ler; Southern dialect by Manship, and 
bird-warbling by Kellogg. 

The ‘summer school, opening July 6 
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AT MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE 


and closing August 14, will, as usual, 
consist of three departments, the academy, 
the institute, and the lyceum. The acad- 
emy will include the ordinary classes in 
collegiate and high school subjects. The 
institute will embrace painting, drawing, 
music, physical culture, dramatic expres- 
sion, kindergarten, and domestic science. 
The lyceum will include a series of in- 
structive and entertaining lectures on 
topics of special current interest. It will 
also be the forum for Chautauqua council 
and debate. Here will appear representa- 
tives of the Woman’s Council, the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. 

Much of the incomparable scenery of 
Colorado lies within easy reach of the 
Chautauqua grounds. Ira M. de Long, 
Boulder, Colorado, secretary. 


CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 


Carthage Chautauqua Assembly was 
organized six years ago by Rev. J. W. 
Stewart, D.D., and the other ministers 
along the electric line connecting Galena, 
Kansas, and Joplin, Webb City, Carter- 
ville, and Carthage, Missouri. It was 
known as the Interstate Chautauqua As- 
sembly, but was reorganized four years 
ago as the Carthage Chautauqua Assem- 
bly. Last year a new and beautiful tract 
of land consisting of twenty-two acres in 
the corporate limits of the city was pur- 
chased. A new and substantial audito- 
rium, seating 2,500, was erected, also a 


AT OCEAN PARK, MAINE 


commodious octagon building known as 


\the Woman’s Pavilion, a new dining-hall, 


and a federation building. 

We have held six Recognition Day ser- 
vices, with graduates each year. This year 
we have Rev. George M. Brown, of Derby, 
Connecticut, as superintendent of instruc- 
tion, and Mrs. Alma F. Piatt, superinten- 
dent C. L. S. C. department, and will 
make the C. L. S. C. the most attractive 
feature of our assembly. Recognition Day 
will be emphasized by an address from 
Rev. George M. Brown, procession headed 
by Light Guard Band of twenty-two 
pieces, followed by graduates, alumni, 
flower girls, Chautauqua talent, assembly 
officers, etc. The Round Tables at 3:30 
o’clock will be conducted by Mrs. Alma 
F. Piatt. 

On the list of talent are: Rev. Frank 
Dixon, George M. Brown, Leon H. Vin- 
cent (literature daily), Harriet A. Case, 
H. W. Sears, Professor Ernest Woodland, 
Kate Twitchell, A. H. Knoll, Captain R. 
P. Hobson, Dr. Thomas FE. Green, Bertha 
Knowles, A. E. Perry, Dr. Matt S. 
Hughes, Alma F. Piatt, Rev. Berthe 
Bowers, Edmund Vance Cooke, Vitagraph 
Company, Lou J. Beauchamp, C. R. Du- 
mars, Commander Booth-Tucker. The 
Woman’s Council, participated in by che 
woman’s clubs and federations of this and 
neighboring cities, is a chief department 
of the assembly. Our assembly has “paid 
out” for the last two years, and promises 
a very succéssful future. The officers are: 
R. T. Stickney, president; J. W. Miller, 
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AT THE NEW ENGLAND ASSEMBLY 


vice-president; J. C. Hodson, treasurer; 
H. G. Fitzer, secretary. 


CAWKER CITY, KANSAS 


The Lincoln Park Chautauqua at Caw- 
ker City, Kansas, was organized in 1899 
as a Methodist Denominational Epworth 
Assembly, reorganized in 1902 as a non- 
denominational Chautauqua, with special 
attention laid upon the extension of the 
Chautauqua work in the community. The 
session for 1903 will be held from August 
1 toil. The C. L. S. C. work will be in 
charge of Mrs. A. G. Limerick, and much 
interest is being manifested by the clubs 
in the neighboring towns. 

The platform attractions are Captain 
Richard P. Hobson, Father Nugent, L. B. 
Wickersham, United States Senators B. R. 
Tillman and J. R. Burton in joint debate, 
Jahu de Witt Miller, George Schorb, Hon. 
Chester I. Long, and Mrs. Clara Hoffman. 

Special days have been arranged as fol- 
lows: National Army and Navy, Frater- 
nal, Christian Endeavor, Temperance Day. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the 
secretary, C. H. Hawkins, Cawker City, 
Kansas. 


CLYFFESIDE PARK, WEST VIRGINIA, TRI- 
STATE CHAUTAUQUA 


The first assembly at Clyffeside Park 
was held in July, 1902. Recognition Day 
will be observed on July 6 this year, with 
E. L. Eaton as speaker. The season be- 
gins June 30, and ends July 10. Mrs. 


A. E. Shipley, of Des Moines, Iowa, will 
conduct the C. L. 8. C. Round Tables. A 
fine auditorium has seating capacity for 
three thousand. Platform talent includes: 
Whitney Brothers’ Male Quartet, Pro- 
“essor P. M. Pearson, Professor J. Ernest 
Woodland, J. Rossanni, Captain Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, Tyrolean Yodlers, Rev. 
Charles F. Aked, American Vitagraph, 
Hawthorne Musical Club, Bishop Chap- 
lain McCabe, Jahu de Witt Miller, Rabbi 
Hirsch, Colonel George W. Bain, Dr. M. 
B. Riddle, Senator Stephen B. Elkins. 
George L. Bagby, Dr. E. L. Eaton, Mrs. 
F. Bixby. B. B. Evans, of Huntington, 
West Virginia, is the manager of the 
assembly. 


CONNECTICUT CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, 
NEAR PLAINVILLE AND FORESTVILLE, 
CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Chautauqua Assembly 
is among.the youngest in the East. Its 
first session was held July 24 to 31, 1901. 
Two very successful sessions have been 
held, and the prospects are very promis- 
ing for this summer. 

The Recognition Days of each year have 
been the most interesting of the assembly. 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut was the speaker the 
first year, and last year the address was 
delivered by Dr. J. E. Adams. During 
these two years twenty-three have passed 
the Gates and Arches. Recognition Day 
this year occurs Wednesday, July 23, and 
plans are being consummated that will 
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AT MOUNT GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA 


make it the greatest day Chautauquans 
have ever seen in Connecticut. Rev. Jesse 
L. Hurlbut, D.D., will be the speaker. 

C. L. 8. C. Round Tables will be held 
each afternoon during the assembly, and 
will be addressed by different lecturers 
upon subjects pertaining to the course 
and the methods of conducting the work. 
The first year schools of Bible study and 
domestic science were established, and to 
these will be added this year a school of 
nature study. 

There are over one hundred cottages on 
the grounds. During the past year a beau- 
tiful new auditorium as well as several 
church houses and a number of cottages 
have been built. 

The coming season opens July 18, and 
closes July 29. Special days will be Con- 
necticut Day, Tuesday, July 21, when 
Governor Chamberlain, Congressmen Hill 
and Sperry, and other prominent states- 
men of Connecticut are expected to be 
present. Saturday, July 25, will be Y. M. 
C. A. Day; the program will be in charge 
of the state secretary, E. T. Bates. Tues- 
day, July 28, will be Grange Day, and will 
be presided over by the state president, 
B. C. Patterson. The Bible school will be 
conducted by Dr. Hurlbut, the school of 
nature study and natural science will be 
under the direction of Dr. Edward F. 
Bigelow, the school of domestic science 
will be conducted by Miss M. E. Robinson. 
A series of lectures upon American authors 
will be given by Leon H. Vincent. 


AT WATERLOO, IOWA 


An unusually attractive program will 
be presented in the way of popular lec- 
tures, concerts, moving picture entertain- 
ments, ete. 

Rev. George M. Brown, Derby, Con- 
necticut, is manager of this assembly. 


DELEVAN, WISCONSIN 


The Delevan Lake Assembly was or- 
ganized in 1898, and after five successful 
sessions enters upon its sixth season this 
year. "The dates are July 29 to August 
9, and a program of fine lectures and 
varied entertainment is promised the 
patrons of this resort. The list of speak- 
ers is not yet complete, but those already 
contracted for are Dr. Charles F. Aked, 
Dr. Robert S. MacArthur, Senator J. P. 
Dolliver, Dr. H. W. Sears, Rev. L. J. 
Vaughan, Alexander Tarr, Montaville 
Flowers, Dana C. Johnson, Dr. Thomas E. 
Green, John Sobieski. 

Summer schools were established at the 
beginning of the assembly, and the work 
this year will embrace the following de- 
partments: Normal Bible class, Sunday- 
school work, primary Bible class, assembly 
chorus class, and a series of lectures on 
literature and art. 

Mrs. A. E. Shipley, of Des Moines, 
prominent in Chautauqua and club work, 
will present the C. L. 8 .C., and will also 
have charge of the Round Table, which 
will be held daily. 

The manager of the assembly is Mr. W. 
A. Cochrane, Delevan, Wisconsin. 
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AT WINFIELD, KANSAS 


EAGLESMERE, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Eaglesmere Chautauqua was organ- 
ized in 1896, the first assembly being held 
at Eaglesmere, Pennsylvania, in August 
of that year. At the beginning the Chau- 
tauqua Association purchased thirty acres 
of land near the beautiful lake called 
Eaglesmere, and since that time they have 
acquired more land, until now they own 
about four hundred acres, most of which 
is covered by virgin forest. Each year 
there has been a number of new cottages 
built, so that at the present time, in addi- 
tion to the large hotel known as The Forest 
Inn, which accommodates nearly four hun- 
dred people, there are about fifty cottages. 
The Eaglesmere Chautauqua has a com- 
plete sewer system of its own, as well as 
its own waterworks and electric light 
plant. 

Starting with an assembly lasting 
four weeks, there has been a gradual 
lengthening of the time, until the 1903 
assembly will last for seven weeks, begin- 
ning July 16 and ending September 3. 
The high standard of its summer schools 
will be maintained. Special attention is 
given to the schools of art and photog- 
raphy, for the exclusive use of which a 
well-equipped building was erected last 
season. 

For the past five years the Pennsyl- 
vania State Y. M. C. A. have been hold- 
ing their annual Bible conference on 
the Chautauqua grounds, and they will 





AT PIASA, ILLINOIS 


hold their conference this year from July 
2 to 10, preceding the eighth annual as- 
sembly of the Eaglesmere Chautauqua. 
The entire management of the Eaglesmere 
Chautauqua is in the hands of Edgar R. 
Kiess, corresponding secretary. 


ISLAND PARK, ROME CITY, INDIANA 


This, the oldest Chautauqua of the 
West, was organized in 1878 by (now) 
Bishop John H. Vincent, and has held 
its sessions continually. From its plat- 
form the first C. L. 8. C. was graduated. 
Its alumni will number more than two 
hundred persons. Recognition Day this 
year is on August 7, with Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant as principal speaker. _ . 

The assembly opens July 10, with camp- 
meeting and Pentecostal program, under 
the direction of Rev. E. F. Walker, D.D., 
evangelist, with the North Indiana Con- 
ference Quartet conducting the musie, 
and Rev. Julius 8. Rodgers, of the Moody 
Institute, the Bible work, and Rev. Leslie 
J. Naftzger the soul culture services. This 
continues up to the opening of the assem- 
bly program proper, July 22, which con- 
tinues to August 14, with the following 
list of talent: General Fitzhugh Lee, Dr. 
W. F. Harding, Dr. Asa J. Fish, Will 
Carleton, Colonel George W. Bain, Hon. 
Oliver T. Stewart, Rev. Anna Shaw, Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, Dr. Charles L. E. Cart- 
right, Dr. G. W. Adams, Hon. Samuel 
Gompers, Rev. G. W. Gowdy, Rev. George 
Wood Anderson, Rev. Frank C. Bruner, 
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Mr. Rodgers, of the Moody Bible Institute, 
and others. 

Special lecturers will be furnished 
for the following special days: Excur- 
sion Day, Anniversary Day, Hillsdale 
College Day, Fraternity Day, Sunday- 
School Day, Entertainers’ Festival, W. C. 
T. U. Day, Temperance Day, Processional 
Day, Recognition Day, Labor Day, Musical 
Festival—three days, Grand Army Day. 





AUDITORIUM, CONNECTICUT CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY 


The assembly is preparing to celebrate 
its silver anniversary, and the work will 
be unusually strong in all departments. 
The summer schools embrace instruction 
in music, oratory, art, physical culture, 
kindergarten, normal teachers’ classes, and 
model Palestine lectures. Rev. J. F. Sny- 
der is field manager of the assembly. 


JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER ASSEMBLY 


The Jewish Chautauqua Assembly held 
its first session in July, 1897. It is de- 
voted to the consideration of subjects of 
special Jewish interest, and in consequence 
of this special character of its work the 
Recognition Days have not been made a 
part of the program. Class work has 
recently been organized, and there have 
not been any formal graduations. The 
Round Table feature has never been in- 
troduced, as this is a summer school es- 
pecially designed to afford opportunities 
to Jewish teachers to consider educational 
and school problems. 

The assembly has no buildings of its 
own, but has been meeting in the past 
years in the synagogue building at At- 


lantic City, New Jersey, holding the larger 
entertainments and lectures in separate 
hotels and on the Atlantic City Steel Pier. 
The assembly this year will meet in newer 
and more commodious quarters in the new 
assembly hall of the Royal Palace Hotel, 
which is beautifully situated upon the 
beach. The dates of- the assembly are 
July 9 to 29. 

The work for this year will be based 
upon the same lines as those pursued in 
the last few years, and will be grouped 
under general heads of “Classes for and 
Lectures upon Jewish History and Lit- 
erature,” “School Problems,” and a course 
in “Applied Philanthropy.” 

Among those who will participate in 
the assembly are: Rev. Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, of Chicago; Rev. Dr. K. Kohler, 
of New York, and other leading speakers 
and educators. 

The chancellor of the assembly is Rev. 
Dr. Henry Berkowitz, of Philadelphia, 
and the secretary and director, Isaac Hass- 
ler, 1033 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


The Kankakee, Illinois, Chautauqua As- 
sembly will hold its ten days’ session this 
year from August 21 to August 30 inclu- 
sive. The grounds of this assembly are 
located on the bank of the beautiful Kan- 
kakee River, two miles from the city 
of Kankakee, and fifty-six miles from 
Chicago. 

The principal speakers engaged are Rev. 
Sam P. Jones, Dr. A. A. Willitts, F. R. 
Roberson, Hon. F. X. Schoonmaker, 
Maynard Lee Daggy, Rev. J. T. Pender, 
Herbert Leon Cope, Edgar M. Wright, 
Mrs. M. E. Teats, Mrs. Charles E. Risser, 
and H. W. Sears. 

The C. L. S. C. department and Round 
Tables will be under the direction of Mrs. 
Charles E. Risser. Mrs. Mary E. Teats 
will have charge of the W. C. T. U. 

For detailed information address the 
manager, C. W. Meneley, Room 38, 92 
La Salle street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


The Kentucky Chautauqua was organ- 
ized seventeen years ago, and Recognition 
Days have been observed annually. Dur- 
ing these years there have been several 
hundred graduates of the C. L. 8. C. Rec- 
ognition Day this year will be observed 
on Wednesday, July 8, with Dr. Thomas 
E. Green as the orator of the occasion. 
The assembly dates for 1903 are June 30 
to July 10. But few summer schools aside 
from biblical and Sunday-school work 
have been attempted. These have proven 
marvelously successful. The handsome 
auditorium has served the purposes of the 
assembly from the beginning. The open 
halls about the grounds have furnished 
accommodations for special classes. 

The attractions this year include Sam 
P. Jones, General Fitzhugh Lee, H. W. 
Sears, Samuel Charles. Black, Leon H. 
Vincent, Rev. Anna Shaw, Dr. Thomas E. 
Green, Hon. Nat Brigham, Dr. Robert 8. 
MacArthur, Dr. Charles F. Aked, and 
Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson. 

Dr. W. L. Davidson, 1711 Grant street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., has had charge 
of the assembly as superintendent of in- 
struction for ten years. 


LITHIA SPRINGS, ILLINOIS 


This assembly is located in Shelby 
county, Illinois, in a rural district near 
Middlesworth Station, on the Big Four. 
Windsor and Shelbyville, five and six 
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miles distant, are the nearest towns. The 
park contains two hundred acres of rugged 
woodland. It abounds in picturesque 
scenery, and contains valuable medicinal 
springs. The assembly was founded in 
1890 as a temperance and prohibition en- 
campment by Rev. Jas- 
per L. Douthit, who 
has been a missionary 
in the vicinity for 
nearly forty years. It 
began to hold summer 
schools in 1895, and by 
the helpful presence 
of Rev. George M. 
Brown, field secretary, 
C. L. S. C. classes were 
organized in 1898. 
Since that time eleven 
graduates have re- 
ceived diplomas, and 
the circles in the im- 
mediate vicinity hold- 
ing weekly meetings 
and enthusiastic in study are as fol- 
lows: Shelbyville, three circles of 
fifty members; Windsor, one circle of 
twenty members; Assumption, one circle 
of twenty-five members, and in Findlay, 
one circle of six members. Besides this 
constituency many individual readers are - 
scattered over the states from Michigan 
to California who are connected with this 
Chautauqua center, of which Miss Wini- 
fred Douthit has been secretary from the 
beginning. C. L. S. C. Round Tables 
and vesper services have been held for the 
past four years; some of the most noted 
men and women of this and other coun- 
tries have conducted discussions at the 
Round Table. 

The dates for the thirteenth annual 
assembly are August 7 to 25. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the C. L. S. C. will 
be observed, and Recognition Day for the 
Class of 1903 will be Thursday, August 
20, the address to be delivered by Rev. 
George M. Brown. 

The growth of this assembly has been. 
steady, healthy, and progressive, the last 





JASPER L. DOUTHIT 


Recording Secretary In- 
ternational Chautauqua 
Alliance. 
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assembly being the best of all. Among 
the platform talent engaged for this year 
are Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Booker T. 
Washington, Rev. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Leo- 
nora M. Lake, Mr. Herbert Booth, Colonel 
John Sobieski, Montaville Flowers, Mrs. 
Bertha Kunz-Baker. Special days are 
Sunday-School, Woman’s Club, Old Set- 
tlers’, Farmers’, Founders’, Social, and 
Temperance Reform Day. Address Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit, manager, Shelbyville, 
Illinois. 


MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Lake Madison Chautauqua was 
founded in 1891. It has held regular sum- 
mer assemblies of from one to two weeks’ 
duration each year up to the present. 
Reading circles were formed in the near-by 
towns, and the C. L. S. C. Recognition 
Day has been a feature of the assembly 
each year. This year the date will be 
June 30. 

During these twelve years about 
fifty graduates have passed through 
the Golden Gate, and in the list of 
Recognition Day speakers we find Rev. 
H. C. Jennings, Joseph Cook, D.D., Dr. 
P. S. Henson, Rev. J. W. Hancher, Dr. 
Eugene May, Robert McIntyre, Charles F. 
Aked, Dr. E. L. Parks, Miss Henrietta 
Walter, Rev. R. N. Kratz, Wm. H. Saun- 
ders, and Rev. Madison C. Peters. 

This year the assembly opens June 20 
and closes July 5. Among the lecturerg 
expected are Rev. Gowdy, Dr. Hagle, 
Colonel Sobieski, Rev. G. L. Morrill, 
Colonel Holp, Nat Brigham, Rev. F. 8. 
Delo, Dr. E. L. Parks, and others. 

The Round Table will be in competent 
hands, and will take in a wide range of 
subjects. Bible school will be conducted 
by Dr. E. L. Parks; Sunday-school normal 
by Rev. Mr. Kratz. Music, elocution, 
physical culture, and kindergarten will be 
maintained as usual. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


The Northern Chautauqua Assembly at 
Marinette was organized in 1896, and, 


although among the younger children of 
the great Chautauqua family, is not to be 
despised on account of its youth; though 
only in its seventh year, it has safely 
passed the experimental stage. So far as 
the topography is concerned there can 
hardly be a more eligible spot anywhere 
in the country than these half-a-hundred 
acres on the west shore of Green Bay. 
The entire tract is covered with a beau- 
tiful growth of pines, which prove a never- 
failing source of health and delight to all 
who come to dwell under their shade. The 
auditorium seats five thousand people. In 
addition to the administration building 
and dining-hall there is also a Normal 
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Hall and a Hall of Philosophy, where the 
various classes meet for daily instruction. 
A beautiful dormitory has been recently 
built. 

The Chautauqua Reading Course is be- 
ing more carefully looked after each year. 
Recognition Day is regularly observed. 
This season Mrs. A. E. Shipley, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, will deliver the Recognition 
Day address, and also conduct the daily 
Round Table in the Hall of Philosophy. 
The date of the season session is July 30 
to August 10. There is every reason to 
expect a successful gathering. The super- 
intendent is Rev. A. J. Benjamin, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. 
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MONONA LAKE, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Monona Lake Assembly was organized 
in 1880, with Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D., 
as conductor. A branch of the C. L. S. (. 
was formed at the same time. The first 
Recognition Day service was held in 1883, 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., delivering the 
address. This day has been observed 
yearly since that time. : 

Among those giving addresses we name 
Rev. George W. Miller, D.D., Bishop C. D. 
Foss, Bishop R. 8S. Foster, Bishop H. W. 
Warren, Bishop C. H. Fowler, Joseph 
Cook, Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D., Rev. 
Frank Bristol, D.D., Rev. W. H. Craw- 
ford, D.D., Rev. George F. Brown, D.D., 
George R. Wendling, Professor John 
Fiske, Professor Moses Coit Tyler, Mr. 
Arthur Fallows, and President G. Stanley 
Hall. 

About two hundred persons have gradu- 
ated and received their diplomas. Recog- 
nition Day for this year is August 5, the 
speaker Rev. George M. Brown. 

Efforts will be made to have this a not- 
able year. The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the C. L. S. C. will be observed with 
appropriate services, and a series of daily 
Round Table meetings, with addresses and 
discussion, will be held. 

The only schools attached to the assem- 
bly are those in music, physical culture, 
and elocution. These have been a part 
of our work from the beginning. We 
expect to add this season domestic culture, 
nature study, and kindergarten work. 

The assembly will open July 22 and 
close August 6. The principal speakers 
engaged are: George W. Bain, Rev. 
Thomas E. Green, D.D., Rev. Dana C. 
Johnson, Rev. E. L. Eaton, D.D., Rev. C. 
F. Aked, D.D., George Kennan, Rev. Rob- 
ert McIntyre, D.D., Ernest Thompson- 
Seton, George R. Wendling, General J oubet, 
Captain O’Donnell, Senator Benjamin R. 
Tillman, Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D. 
James E. Moseley, Madison, Wisconsin, 
has been the business manager from the 
assembly’s organization. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND 


The Mountain Chautauqua was organ- 
ized twenty-one years ago. C. L. 8. C. 
Recognition Day has been observed for 
eighteen years, and not less than two hun- 
dred graduates of the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle have received 
diplomas at this assembly. The date of 
Recognition Day this 
year will be August 
19, and the speaker 
will be Professor May- 
nard Lee Daggy. The 
assembly covers a 
month, July 31 to 
August 27. The twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of 
the C. L. S. C. will 
be appropriately cele- 
brated, and three 
Round Tables will be 
held each week, with 
literary lectures by 
prominent speakers. 
The summer schools at 
this assembly were es- 
tablished twenty years ago, and embraced 
twenty departments, including courses in 
the liberal and the fine arts under the care 
of instructors from the best colleges and - 
universities. These schools continue to be 
exceptionally popular and prosperous. A 
quarterly paper in the interests of the as- 
sembly has been published for eleven years. 
The home of the assembly is on the summit 
of the Allegheny Mountains, 2,800 feet 
above sea level. The plant includes eight 
hundred acres, and $350,000 have been 
expended in improvements. One of the 
finest amphitheaters on the continent, a 
Hall of Philosophy, an auditorium, and 
a school building, five hotels, and 250 cot- 
tages bespeak the popularity of this resort. 
The platform includes the best talent in 
the country. The program for 1903 will 
maintain the same high standard as in the 
past, and full particulars may be obtained 
from the manager, Dr. W. L. Davidson, 
1711 Grant street, Washington, D. C. 





A. J, BENJAMIN 


Vice-President Interna- 
tional Chautauqua Al- 
liance. 
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MOUNT GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Chautauqua Assem- 
bly was organized in 1892, and ten Recog- 
nition Days have been observed and forty 
graduates of the C. L. 8S. C have received 
diplomas at the assembly in the past ten 
years. Recognition Day for 1903 will 
be July 29. Hon. Charles Emory Smith, 
ex-postmaster-general of the United 
States, will be the orator on that day. 
Arrangements are being perfected for the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. A series of Round Tables will be 
held in the interest and extension of the 
reading course for 1903-04. Summer 
schools have formed a very important part 
of the assembly from the beginning, and 
the educational departments this year will 
receive special emphasis. Classes will be 
held in art, literature, history, science, 
mathematics, and pedagogy. The dates 
of the assembly are July 1 to August 5, 
and the platform talent already engaged 
includes Hon. Charles Emory Smith, Pres- 
ident Samuel Gompers, Dr. H. W. Sears, 
Professor J. Ernest Woodland, Frank 
B. Roberson, Hon. George W. Bain, Rev. 
Kerr Boyce Tupper, Professor John 
Quincy Adams, Captain W. E. Meehan, 
Dr. George Morris Phillips, Professor A. 
C. Rothermee, Dr. Levi C. Prince, Pro- 
fessor Francis H. Green, Mrs. Sarah Tyson 
Rover. 


NEW IBERIA, LOUISIANA 


The third annual assembly of the South 
Louisiana Chautauqua and Summer Nor- 
mal Association will be held June 8 to 
July 3, 1903. The summer school has been 
a prominent feature of this assembly since 
its organization, and includes nearly all 
of the academic studies, teachers’ pro- 
fessional studies, and a model training 
school. 

A partial list of the platform speakers 
are: Dr. E. A. Alderman, president of 
Tulane University; Senator ‘Tillman, 
South Carolina; John Temple Graves, ed- 
itor Atlanta Constitution ; Captain Rich- 
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ard P. Hobson, Frank Dixon, Mrs. Chil- 
ton, Jahu de Witt Miller. 

The secretary and business manager of 
the assembly is Mr. H. D. Wilcox, New 
Iberia, Louisiana. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Connecticut Valley Assembly at 
Laurel Park, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, was organized seventeen years ago. 
C. L. 8. C. Recognition Day has been ob- 
served each year from the beginning, and 
the C. L. 8. C. graduates who have received 
diplomas at this assembly number almost 
one thousand. . Recognition Day for 1903 
will be July 22, and Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut 
will deliver the address. Daily Round 
Tables will be held during the entire ses- 
sion, July 14 to 24. Owing to the short 
session of the assembly, but little summer 
school work can be attempted, but the half- 
dozen departments have proven fairly suc- 
cessful. 

_The chief buildings are a ‘commo- 
dious auditorium and a handsome Hall 
of Philosophy. The prominent speakers 
this year will be Rev. Sam P. Jones, 
Colonel George W. Bain, Mrs. Roswell 
Hitchcock, Dr. Charles F. Aked, Captain 
Joshua Slocum, Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, Col- 
onel Homer B. Sprague, Mr. Leon H. 
Vincent, Congressman Charles B. Landis, 
of Indiana, Miss Ellen Stone, and possibly 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell. Special mu- 
sical features of rare excellence are also 
provided. 

Dr. W. L. Davidson, 1711 Grant street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., has been the 
superintendent of instruction for seven 
years. 


OCEAN PARK, OLD OROHARKD, MAINE 


The Chautauqua-by-the-Sea at Ocean 
Park, Maine, established in 1881, has had 
a prosperous career. Its home is in a 
unique spot on the beautiful Casco Bay, 
and includes a happy combination of beach 
and grove. In the early part of 1881 
there was no building upon the grounds, 


but before the opening of the first assem- 
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bly in August there was a commodious 
temple of pleasing architecture, another 
public building containing the director’s 
room, postoffice, reading room, and other 
offices, with ample hotel accommodations, 
and a goodly number of cottages. Today 
there are 150 cottages, besides the public 
buildings. The recent addition of Porter 
Memorial Hall in the Grove is a memorial 
to Rev. E. W. Porter, D.D., superintendent 
of the assembly for eighteei? years. 

Recognition Day has been observed since 
1887 with the following named speakers: 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Rev. A. Mc- 
Kenzie, D.D., Dr. A. E.. Dunning, Rev. 
R. S. MacArthur, Hon. John R. Clarke, 
Rev. B. L. Whitman, Rev. J. C. Wilson, 
Hon. W. G. Hubbard, Miss Vandelia Var- 
num, Professor W. G. Ward, Rev. G. M. 
Brown, Rev. C. J. English, and Rev. A. C. 
Hirst. 

Recognition Day for 1903 will be 
August 11, Colonel George W. Bain giv- 
ing the address. Professor H. B. Davis 
and Mrs. F. 8. Mosher, A.M., will conduct 
a series of Round Tables on the Chau- 
tauqua system, art studies, and social 
problems. 

The first summer schools were established 
in 1889, three departments, oratory, phys- 
ical culture, and languages. This year 
there will be schools of oratory, physical 
culture, and vocal music. 

The session for 1903 will open July 25 
and close September 1, with the following 
list of speakers and many others: Colonel 
Bain, Rev. Anna Shaw, Professor H. L. 
Southwick, Leon H. Vincent, Dr. J. A. 
Howe, Miss Belle Kearney, Prof. A. Arm- 
strong, Rev. A. T. Salley, D.D., Dr. Emily 
Brainerd Ryder, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens. 
The musical attractions will include many 
vocal and instrumental artists. 

The special days will be Rallying, Rec- 
ognition, Children’s, Excursion, Ocean 
Park Improvement, Guild, Young Peo- 
ple’s, Temperance, Suffrage, and a wom- 
an’s convention of three days. 

The manager is Mrs. Susan A. Porter, 
45 Andover street, Peabody, Massachusetts. 
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OTTAWA, KANSAS 


This assembly was organized as the 
Kansas Interstate Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, and met in Bismarck Grove, near 
Lawrence, in 1878. It has always been a 
center for Chautauqua work, and Recogni- 
tion Days have been held since its estab- 
lishment. Many graduates of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle have 
taken their diplomas at this assembly. 


The session for 1903 is for ten days— 
July 6 to 17—and the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its organization will be appro- 
priately observed. Special attention will 
also be given to the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the C. L. S. C. Recognition Day 
will be Wednesday, July 15, with an ad- 
dress by Professor George E. Vincent. 
The C. L. 8. C. Round Tables will be held 
daily under the direction of Mrs. Alma F. 
Piatt, the state secretary for Kansas, and 
special emphasis will be given the reading 
course for 1903-04. 

The corner-stone of the Frances E. 
Willard Memorial Hall was laid May 1, 
and the building will be ready for occu- 
pancy this summer. The Boys’ Club and 
the Girls’ Club are important features of 
the work at Ottawa, and are in charge of 
Professor I. W. Larimore, Denver, Colo- _ 
rado, and Mrs. Anna Hobbs Woodcock, of 
Aurora, Nebraska. Special attention will 
be given to physical training. The Wom- 
an’s Council, with Mrs. Noble Prentis as 
superintendent, will meet each day at 4 
o’clock, with addresses by many noted 
speakers. A temperance congress will 
hold a daily session under the auspices of 
the W. C. T. U., Mrs. E. P. Hutchinson, 
superintendent. 

There are no organized summer schools 
at Ottawa, but lectures are given every day 
in literature, art, and Bible methods, and 
special classes are held in music and 
kindergarten. 

The program includes such well-known 
names as Dr. Shailer Matthews, Dr. H. L. 
Willett, Rev. Stanley J. Krebs, Mayor 
Sam M. Jones, of Toledo, Dr. Thomas 
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McCleary, George R. McNutt, and negotia- 
tions are pending with several prominent 
and gifted orators. The secretary is Rev. 
C. S. Nusbaum. 








OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


The assembly at Ottawa, Illinois, was 
organized in 1901, and the third annual 
session will be held from August 14 to 24, 
1903. This association has been recently 
incorporated, and expects during this year 
to secure a permanent location and 
erect an auditorium and other necessary 
buildings. 

The chief speakers are W. E. Curtis, 
General Howard, Robert Mclntyre, 
Madam Tsilka, and Sam Jones. The full 
program is not yet arranged. Detailed in- 
formation may be obtained from the su- 
perintendent, James H. Shaw, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. 


PALMER LAKE, COLORADO 


This assembly, incorporated under the 
name of The Rocky Mountain Chautau- 
qua Company, held its first session in 1887. 
Fifteen Recognition Days have been ob- 
served, and fifty-eight graduates of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
have received diplomas at this place. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the C. L. 8. C. 
will be appropriately observed this year, 
with Recognition Day August 5. Dr. 5 
T. Vincent will have charge of the exer- 
cises, and deliver the Recognition Day 
address. The Round Tables will consist 
of literary talks by Professor Cora Mc- 
Donald, and nature study by Professor 
E. Bethel. Classes in Bible study, teacher 
training, nature study, and literature will 
be held during the entire session. A pub- 
lic comfort and library building has been 
erected since last year. The platform 
attractions embrace the following speak- 
ers: Miss Eva M. Shontz, President 


William F. Slocum, Dr. B. T. Vincent, 
Professor John W. Wetzel, Dr. A. B. Hyde, 
Dr. B. B. Tyler, Rev. J. C. Carman, Miss 
Nannie Lee Frayser, Mrs. J. Walker, Rev. 
William T. Patchell. 
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The session of the assembly for 1903 
is from July 14 to August 7. Civic im- 
provement will receive special attention on 
August 7. 

F. M. Priestley, who has had charge of 
the Chautauqua work for several years, has 
resigned because of failing health. Dr. 
B. T. Vincent, of Greeley, Colorado, takes 
his place as superintendent of instruction. 


PETERSBURG, ILLINOIS 


Old Salem Chautauqua’s first assembly 
was held in 1898. This year’s assembly 
will, therefore, be but the sixth such gath- 
ering. in this short period a record “of 
things worth while” has been made of 
which Old Salem may well be proud. Seri- 
ous educational work has been a consistent 





LINCOLN MEMORIAL BUILDING AT PETERSBURG 
CHAUTAUQUA 


part of Old. Salem’s every assembly, .and 
has been modeled on lines adapted to the 
length of the assembly and the real needs 
of its patrons. C. L. 8S. C. has been em- 
phasized at former assemblies by Recog- 
nition Day addresses delivered by leading 
workers, among whom were Dr. George E. 
Vincent, Mrs. Harriet E. Shipley, and 
others. Old Salem will share in the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of C. L. S. C. by 
endeavoring to connect that great move- 
ment more vitally and prominently with 
its assembly life. Mrs. Alma F. Piatt, C. 
L. 8. C. secretary for Kansas, and Dr. 
George M. Brown; of Connecticut, have 
been engaged to codperate in the conduct 
of the Round Tables, Recognition Day 
exercises on August 10, and other efforts 
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to magnify C. L. 8. C.- A partial list of 
assembly schools includes music, Sunday- 
school methods, physical culture (two de- 
partments), church history, domestic 
science (three departments), nature study, 
agriculture (two departments), and kin- 
dergarten. Among the speakers engaged 
are: Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Dr. F. 8. Park- 
hurst, Dr. George M. 
Brown, Rev. H. W. 
Sears, Dr. Chas. Laing 
Herald, Colonel John 
Sobieski, Hon. Champ 
Clark, General Charles 
H. Grosvenor, M.C., 
Dr. Marshall C. Lowe, 
Professor J. E. Wood- 
land, Dr. Charles F. 
Aked, Governor R. M. 
La Follette, Rabbi 
Leon Harrison, Alton 
Secretary International Packard ‘ Colonel 


Chautauqua Alliance. 


A. C, FOLSOM 


Rev. Sam P. Jones, and others. Twenty- 
two acres have been added to the already 
large park to accommodate the atten- 
dance. Several buildings will be erected 
this summer. A Bible conference will 
be conducted for a week following the 
assembly, with Dr. L. W. Munhall, of 
Philadelphia, as director, assisted by Dr. 
W. J. Erdman, of Philadelphia; Dr. A. J. 
Frost, of Minneapolis; Mr. 8. D. Gordon, 
of Cleveland, and others yet to be engaged. 
The assembly dates are August 6 to 18; 
the conference dates, August 20 to 26. 
Rev. George H. Turner, Petersburg, Illi- 
nois, is superintendent. 


PONTIAC, ILLINOIS 


The Pontiac Chautauqua held its first 
assembly in the summer of 1898, com- 
mencing July 26 and continuing for 
thirteen days. The length of session since 
the first year has been fourteen days. At 
each assembly the C. L. S. C. Recognition 
Day has been duly observed with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and with a regular Recog- 
nition Day address. The number of grad- 


L. F. Copeland, 


uates during this period, five assemblies, 
has been about sixty. This year August 3 
will be Recognition Day, and Rev. George 
M. Brown, of Derby, Connecticut, will 
deliver the address. This being the twen- 


‘ty-fifth anniversary of the C. L. S. C., 


special efforts will be made to observe it 
accordingly. C. L. 8. C. Round Tables 
will be held during the entire Chautauqua, 
one-half being conducted by Dr. George M. 
Brown, and the other by Mrs. Jean M. 
Hyde. Summer schools or classes have 
been held each year, commencing with 
the first. Those conducted this year will 
be physical culture, elocution, cooking, W. 
C. T. U., astronomy, civic congress, free 
parliament, ministerial conference, normal 
Bible, health, kindergarten, Boys’ Club, 
Young Ladies’ Outlook Club, nature 
study, fine arts. A new and commodious 
dining-hall will be erected this season. 
Among some of the principal lecturers, 
orators, and entertainers will be Dr. 
Robert S. MacArthur, Dr. Charles F. 
Aked, the Boer generals, Samuel Gompers, 
F. X. Schoonmaker, Dr. Thomas E. Green, 
Governor Robert M. La Follette, Dr. H. 
W. Sears, Dr. Wm. H. Crawford, Hunter 
the magician, Professor J. Walter Wilson, 
Spence and MacDonald, Nat M. Brigham. 

The assembly will be held fourteen days, 
commencing July 23.. A. C. Folsom, Pon- 
tiac, Illinois, is manager. 


POCONO PINES, PENNSYLVANIA 


The first session of the Pocono Pines 
Assembly and Summer Schools, of Naomi 
Pines, Monroe county, Pennsylvania, will 
be held July 8 to August 15, 1903. 

The location of the Pocono Pines As- 
sembly is on the highest plateau of the 
Pocono Mountains, with an elevation of 
two thousand feet, overlooking a lake three 
miles long by one-eighth to three-fourths 
miles wide, in the midst of hundreds of 
acres of pine forests. 

A camp conference and the federal con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip will be held July 8 to 12. 
Among the prominent speakers are Rev. 
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John Baleom Shaw, D.D., Dr. Pleasant 
Hunter, Rev. A. E. Myers, Rev. I. W. 
Gowen, D.D., New York. City; Rev.. C. 
Clever, D.D., Baltimore; 8. M. Pugh, H. 


©. Gara, Rev. Douglass Carlisle, Pitts-- 


burg; Rev. Rufus W. Miller, D.D., and 
Rey. J. Garland Hammer, Jr., president 
and general secretary of the brotherhood. 

A conference on Bible study and Sun- 
day-school work will be held July 14 to 
26. Dr. W. W. White, principal of the 
Bible Teachers’ Training College, New 
York City, will conduct daily Bible 
studies. Among the eminent speakers and 
instructors are: Rev. James A. Worden, 
D.D., superintendent of the Sunday-school 
work of the Presbyterian Church; Rev. 
Charles H. Roads, D.D., New York City; 
Rev. George W. Richards, D.D., Lancas- 
ter; Hugh Cork, Rev. A. H. McKinney, 
Ph.D., New York; Israel P. Black; Phil- 
adelphia; Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, Miss Dar- 
nell, Hon. M. B. Gibson, York; Rev. J. B. 
Shontz, Chambersburg; Rev. T. J. Hacker, 
Allentown ; Rev. A. R. Bartholomew, D.D., 
Philadelphia. 

A course of summer schools will be con- 
ducted July 27 to August 15, with a popu- 
lar educational and entertainment pro- 
gram. There will be departments in 
pedagogy, music, English literature, his- 
tory, and civil government, mathematics, 
modern languages, nature studies, and 
kindergarten work. Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
is chancellor, and among other instructors 
will be Professor E. L. Kemp, East 
Stroudsburg; Dr. Isaac Sharpless, Haver- 
ford College ; Dr. Joseph Walton, Professor 
H. R. Higley, Professor John W. Harsh- 
berger, University of Pennsylvania; Pro- 
fessor Cogswell. 

C. L. 8. C. Recognition Day will be 
observed August 4, and plans are maturing 
for the C. L. 8. C. Round Tables.. Among 
the new buildings are an assembly inn 
accommodating eighty, an auditorium hav- 
ing a seating capacity of 1,200, and a 
recitation hall with five class-rooms. 

Address Miss Harriet Boewig, Biolog- 


ical Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


The Rockford. Chautauqua Assembly 
was organized in February, 1902, and held 
its first annual session of fourteen days, 
commencing on August 14 of that year. 
In attendance and interest it was a first- 
year record breaker of any assembly ever 
held. Recognition Day was properly ob- 
served, thirty-seven graduates passing un- 
der the arches and receiving their diplo- 
mas, Rev. George M. Brown, of Derby, 
Connecticut, delivering the Recognition 
Day address. Recognition Day this year 


will be August 17, with the Rev. George M. 


Brown as the speaker. This being the 
silver anniversary of-the C. L. 8. C. moves 
ment, special efforts will be made to ob- 
serve it in an extraordinary manner. The 
C. L. S. C. Round Tables will be con- 
ducted during the entire sessicn, a portion 
of the time by Rev. George M. Brown and 
the remainder by Mrs. Jean M. Hyde. 
Summer schools or classes were success- 
fully inaugurated last year, and a number 
will be continued this year, among them 
being cooking, art, ministerial conference, 
W. C. T. U. civie congress, free parlia- 
ment, health, normal Bible, elocution, 
physical culture, Young Ladies’ Outlook 
Club, temperance congress, Boys’ Club, 
kindergarten, junior Bible, and a course 
in nature study. 

On the program are the following: Hon. 
J. P. Dolliver, Anna H. Shaw, Dr. Nacy 
McGee Waters, Dr. Robert McIntyre, Dr. 
George M. Brown, Dr. Robert S. Mac- 
Arthur, Rev. Sam P. Jones, F. X. Schoon- 
maker, Dr. Charles F. Aked, Rev. Charles 
A. Crane, Joseph Carter, the Boer gen: 
erals, Rev. Frederick S. Parkhurst, Colonel 
John Sobieski, Lucy Page Gaston, Rev. 
Henry Abraham, Hon. J. M. Whitehead, 
Dr. Charles A. Blanchard, Virginia B. 
Le Roy, Dr. E. L. Eaton, Oliver Wilson, 
Leonora M. Lake, Dy. H. ¥". Sears, Pro- 
fessor J. E. Woodland, Hunter the ma- 
gician, Herbert Booth, Hon. Wallace 
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ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE eran mae AMERICAN BRANDS 
RLY FIFTY YEARS 


iecasdins ne ous to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





THE BEST OF ALL AND 


For over sixty years Mrs. WINsSLow’s 

¢ SoOoTHING Syrup has been used by mothers { 
for their children while teething. Are you 
» disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
@ by a sick child suffering and crying with { 
| pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, send at once } 


} and get a bottle of ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 4 
? ing Syrup” for Children Teething. Its 
( value is incalculable. It will relieve the } 
} poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
Pp upon it, mothers, there is no mistake ¢ 


about it.. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the { 


} Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, } 


softens. the Gums, reduces Inflammation, 


; and gives tone and energy to the whole }{ 


system. ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


» for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
¥ and is the prescription of one of the oldest { 
} and best female physicians and nurses in 
» the United States, and is for sale by all ¢ 
? druggists throughout the world. Price, { 
} twenty-five cents a bottle. Besure and ask } 
» for ‘‘ Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Sy¥RUP.” 
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Write for Folders. 
Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. Ass’t Gen’I P. A: 
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“Free from the care which wearies and annoys 
Where every hour brings its several joys” 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 








This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger agent, New York 
Central & "Hudson. River lroad, Grand Cen-. 
tral Station, New York. 
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Bruce, Nat M. Brigham, Samuel Gompers, 
and others. 

The assembly will be held fourteen days, 
commencing August 13. A. C. Folsom, 
who resides at Pontiac, is manager. 


URBANA, OHIO 


This Chautauqua was organized three 
years ago. It was the outgrowth of one of 
the most famous camp-meetings in the 
United States. Three years have witnessed 
a wonderful growth. Recognition Days 
have been observed each year, and a class 
has annually been graduated. The date 
of Recognition Day this year will be 
Wednesday, August 5. The speaker is yet 
to be selected. A great auditorium and 
a normal hall furnish accommodations 
for the work of the assembly. C. L. S. C. 
Round Tables will be held frequently. A 
few departments of school work have been 
organized. The session this year extends 
from July 24 to August 9. The speakers 
this year include Professor P. M. Pearson, 
Tr. A. B. Leonard, H. W. Sears, Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan, Dana C. John- 
son, Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, Profes- 
sor J. Ernest Woodland, Bishop C. C. 
McCabe. Parker Concert Company, the 
Whitney Brothers’ Male Quartet, Ty- 
rolean Yodlers and Concert Company will 
furnish the music. Dr. W. L. Davidson, 
1711 Grant street, N. W., Washington, D. 
C., organized the Chautauqua which has 
been so successful, and still continues in 
charge. 

WASHINGTON, IOWA 


The first session of this assembly will be 
held June 30 to July 10. It has been 
planned along purely Chautauqua lines, 
and the management aims not only to fur- 
nish splendid entertainment for ten days, 
but recreation and outing as well. The 
people in this section will have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing many prominent speak- 
ers on the platform of this assembly. 
William Jennings Bryan will be the 
speaker for opening day.. The Fourth of 
July orator will be General John C. Black. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, of the Christian Ad- 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1908 


vocate, will preach on Sunday and give 
two lectures. Miss Jane Addams, of Hull- 
House, Chicago, will lecture Woman’s Day. 
The Bible work will receive special atten- 
tion under the direction of 8. D. Gordon. 
Professor D. O. Jones, leader of the great 
Welch musical organization of Kansas, 
will have charge of the music. Mr. Charles 
J. English, of wide experience in Chau- 
tauqua work, is the platform manager ; he 


will also give several lectures and conduct 
Round Tables. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


The twelfth annual session of the Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, Chautauqua Assembly will 
be held in Cedar River Park, near Water- 
loo, June 23 to July 4. The notable 
speakers for the program are Governor 
Robert La Follette, of Wisconsin, Captain 
R. P. Hobson, General Fitzhugh Lee, Dr. 
Menette Driver, Attorney-General Ham- 
lin, Justus Vaughn, William E. Curtis, 
Miss Eleanor Bingham, Dr. Thomas E. 
Green, Lou J. Beauchamp, Mrs. J. S. 
Lowell. 

The Bible work will be conducted 
by Dr. 0. B. Waite, of Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. Mrs. Mary N. Wheeler, 
the Iowa veteran Chautauquan, will 
conduct the C. L. 8.°C. Round Tables. 
Mrs. Cumnock will conduct the physical 
culture classes. The ladies of the W. C. 
T. U. have arranged a seriés of most in- 
teresting programs, as has also the Ladies’ 
Library Society of Waterloo. 

Recognition Day will be July 3. Dr. 
Driver will give the principal address. 

E. T. Cowin, president; F. J. Session, 
secretary and superintendent. 


WATHENA, KANSAS 


The*fourth annual session of this as- 
sembly will be held August 1 to 9, 1903. 
Recognition Day has been observed each 
year since its organization, and six gradu- 
ates have received diplomas. Miss E. 
Jeannette Zimmerman, of Moray, Kansas, 
will have charge of C. L. 8. C. work, and 
will conduct Round Tables and deliver the 
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THE SUMMER AT CHAUTAUQUA | 


EASONS come and seasons go. Resorts that were all the one year are, some of them, scarcely 
spoken of the next; but summer after summer, decade after decade, generation after generation, the 
lovely country bordering on Lake Chautauqua maintains an ever steadfastly increasing popularity 
that can only be accounted for by assuming that its conditions must be of such «# nature as to satisfy, 
to un exceptional degree, the annual longings for rest and rational recreation so deeply felt by a vast 

multitude of peuple. Itis doubtful in fact, whether, between the two oceans, there is another locality that 
so completely and so delightfully supplies all the requirements needed for the annual summer “change,” or 
pleases such a multiplicity of tastes. 

The Erie Railroad, the original Lake Chautauqua route, maintains the high quality of its service. 
Indeed, for the summer of 1903 the Erie offers even greuter inducements to the traveling public than hereto- 
fore. A new train has been placed in service, especially for the Chautauqua Lake travel from the south and 
west. It leaves Cincinnati at 8:30 p. m. daily, arriving at Lakewood at 8:29a.m. This train makes connec- 
tion at Cincinnati with all the important early evening trains from the south and west, It consists of first- 
class Pullman sleepers, is vestibuled throughout and carries a cafe dining car, serving breakfast (a la carte) 
before arriving at Lakewood, where connection is made for all points on Lake Chautauqua. eturning, 
this train leaves Lakewood at 3:59 p. m. and arrives in Cincinnati at 6:55 a. m., in time to connect with the 
eurly morning trains from the letter city. Supper is served out at Lakewood. 

The Luke Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad now connects at Westfield with the new Jamestown, 
Chautauqua and Lake Erie Railroad. The trains of the latter stop at the important points on the north side 
of Luke Chautauqua, from Mayville to Jamestown. Connection is made by boat with points on the south 
side of the Lake, notably Chuutuugua. The ‘Lake Shore’’ runs trains as fine as any in America, and some 
of its best ones stop at Westfield to necommodate the Chautauqua Lake traffic. By this line passengers leave 
St. Louis at noon or Cincinnati in the early evening arriving on Lake Chautauqua in time for breakfast the 
next morning, Its service affords a delightful day ride from both Chicago and Cincinnati, leaving either 
city in the early morning and arriving on Chautauqua Lake the same evening. 

The New York, Chicago and St. Lovis Railroad. popularly known as the ‘Nickel Plate’, is a favorite 
route to Lake Che utanqua from the Central and Western States. It makes connection at Mayville with the 
Jamestown. Pon peng and Lake Erie and at Brocton with the branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad run- 
ning from Buffalo to Pittsburg, touching the Luke at Mayville There are many excellent points in connec- 
tion with the service of the “Nickel Plate’ which commend it to the public, and in every season it does a 
large share of the Chautauqua business. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway—Big Four Route—is offering unusual in- 
ducements to Chautauqua Lake visitors. Its service out of Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis, as terminal 
points, with a large portion of the middle west covered by its lines, is unexcelled. The Hig Four trains 
reach Lake Chnutaugua in connection with those of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway. 
Through sleepers are run on all principal Big Four trains, which are fully equipped with dining cars and 
other accompaniments of a first-class service. 

From the east travel to Chautauqua is principally over the lines of the Erie Railroad, the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad and the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railway. On both of the 
latter lines special accommodations are now offered for the benefit of Chautaqua Lake passengers. 
































PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 


AND THE CRITICAL JUDGMENT 
OF PICTURES 


By H. R. POORE, A. N. A.—Lecturer at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Quarto 76, illustrations, $1.50, net. Postage 14 cents extra. 


The most interesting and instructive book on art yet issued. It will give pictures a new 
meaning and a new interest. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., new*¥ork*oiry 

















@ A Special Literature Offer # 


Recognizing the widespread need of literature on civic betterment which is cheap 
enough to permit its general distribution, the American League for Civic Improvement 
has determined to offer its pamphlet publications in sets at the following reduced prices. 








CLUBS OF SETS 
Six Copies of each of the single sets....... ..$ 1.26 
One doz. Copies of each of the single sets ... 2.00 
Fifty Copies of each of the single sets...... 750 
One Hundred Copies of each of the single sets 12.50 


SINGLE SETS 
The Work of Civic improvement, Price 16c ) FOR ONLY 
The How of Improvement Work, Price 15c } 
The Twentieth Century City, Price 15c 








These Reduced Prices are good for a limited time only. They will be made-only on complete sets.as indicated above 


Address the American League for Civic Improvement, 5711 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Recognition -Day-address on August 5. 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the C. L. 
S. C. will be appropriately celebrated. The 
leading features of the program are as 
follows: Dr. George Waverly Briggs, Ala- 
bama, August 1 and 2; Rev. Richard S. 
Haney, Illinois, August 2; Rev. J. T. Mc- 
Farland, Topeka, August 2, 3, and 4; 
Byron W. King, Pennsylvania, August 4; 
Edmund Vance Cooke, Ohio, August 5; 
Rev. Sam Jones, Georgia, August 6; De 
Witt Miller, Pennsylvania, August 7; Sen- 
ator B. R. Tillman, South Carolina, 
August 8; Father J. F. Nugent, Iowa, 


August 9; Rev. J. H. Thomas, Ohio, - 


August 5 to 9; Rev. H. A. Ott, Topeka, 
August 3 to 8; Edison’s moving pictures, 
four nights; Hon. Nat M. Brigham, Illi- 
nois, August 7 and 8; Charles T. Grilley, 
Boston, August 1 to 9. 

The secretary of the assembly is A. W. 
Themanson, Wathena, Kansas. 


WINFIELD, KANSAS 


On Tuesday night, June 16, the gates 
of Island Park will swing open for the sev- 
enteenth session of the Winfield Chautau- 
qua for ten days. 

The summer school embraces classes in 
the following: Sacred literature and Bible 
study, English literature, music, art, kin- 
dergarten, and the Boys’ and Girls’ Ath- 
letic Clubs. One of the special features 
will be the childgarden, where a corps of 
trained teachers will look after the needs 
of the children incamp. The W. C. T. U. 
and Congress of Reforms, Sunday-School 
Methods and Teachers’ Institute, K. E. 
S. A. and political science, Women’s As- 
sociated Clubs, and Y. M. C. A. will all 
receive attention under the direction of 
able and noted leaders in the state. 

The C. L. 8. C. department will be in 
charge of Mrs. Alma F. Piatt, and a busy 
season is forecast. Recognition Day for 


the Class of 1903 will be Monday, June 
22, with an address by Hon. Henry J. 
Allen, of Ottawa. 

The program presents the following lec- 
turers and entertainers: 


Captain Rich- 
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ard P.- Hobson, Rev. Thomas McClary, 
Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker, Governor R. M. 
La Follette, Professor J. E. Woodland, 
Dr. George L. Robinson, Mr. Edward P. 
Elliott, Mr. Nat M. Brigham, the Edison 
Projectoscope Company, Professor M. Ed- 
win Johnston, Mrs. Antoinette Lamor- 
eaux, Hon. Henry J. Allen. 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


The dates for this Southern assembly 
are July 21-31. The assembly is 
located in a picturesque park. A 
partial list of talent engaged for 
the platform includes Miss Anna V. Mil- 
ler, who will conduct a demonstration 
cooking school; Professor McKeen, of 
Chicago, who will demonstrate wireless 
telegraphy ; Professor A. E. Turner, Rev. 
J. M. Hubbert, Professor W. O. Paisley, 
and Dr. W. H. Black, president of the 
Missouri Valley College. 

The president and manager of the as- 
sembly is Rev. C. C. McConnell, Whites- 
boro, Texas. 


OTHER ASSEMBLIES 


Detailed announcements from a number 
of assemblies have failed to arrive in time 
for publication in this issue. One of the 
largest and most enterprising is held at 
Winona Lake, Indiana, Sol C. Dickey, 
Indianapolis, manager. The Winona sea- 
son begins July 5, and closes September 1. 

Epworth League Assembly will be held 
at Ludington, Michigan, July 21-August 
24; Elvin Swarthout, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, manager. The session at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, June 7-13, will include 
Railroad Men’s Day, Educational Day, 
and Labor Day; W. A. Falconer, secretary, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. At Maysville, 
Missouri, the assembly begins July 31 and 
closes August 9. Two Recognition Days 
have been held and six graduates received 
C. L.°S. C. diplomas. Spillman Riggs 
is platform manager; Alice E. Day, man- 
ager of ©. L. S. C. work. The second as- 
sembly at Princeton, Illinois, will be held 
June 26-July 6. First assemblies will be 
held at Racine, Wisconsin, July 3-13, and 
Lafayette, Indiana, June 12-22. James H. 
Shaw, Bloomington, Illinois, is manager 
of the three assemblies last named. 











